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STANLEY HALL has 
been one of the outstand- 
ing figures in American 
university life for thirty 

Sear or more. His fame began with 
his pioneering work at Johns Hop- 
kins, where, as professor of psychol- 
ogy, he opened the first psychological 

laboratory in America. His initiative 

is shown in the facts that he was the 
organizer and first president of the 

American Psychological Association, 

and the founder of the American 

Je urnal of Psychology, ‘the first 

trictly psychological journal to be 

published in this country. For thirty 

ars he has been a leader in the 
child study” movement. He was 
probably the first American to lecture 
nm the Freudian movement in psy- 
hology, and in 1909 he brought both 
freud and Jung to this country for 
series of conferences and lectures. His standing in the 
versity world thirty-five years ago is attested by the fact 

t he was selected, out of the whole field of American 

olars, to be the president of the new Clark University, 

1 being founded at Worcester, Massachusetts, as a new 

enter of research and advanced instruction. Few American 

cholars have been responsible for so many permanent de- 
elopments in the general field of education. 

None the less, for nearly thirty years President Hall has 

een rather ruthlessly elbowed out of the ranks of the elect, 
oth in psychology and in education. ‘The reasons for this 

attitude have never been wholly clear to either side of the 

‘controversy. In his Life and Confessions of a Psychologist, 

»resident Hall recognizes this opposition, is disturbed, even 

azed by it, but is never embittered or defeated. His 

ponents have always tried to make their attitude appear 
te natural and self-explanatory; but the fact is they have 
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always been a bit on the defensive 
about it, and that fact would seem to 
argue that their case always needed 
a little defense! This is, however, 
neither the time nor the place to in- 
quire further into this most interest- 
ing question in contemporary science 
and good manners. Leaving that 
problem to the future, two interesting 
themes embedded in this autobio- 
graphy engross our attention. ‘The 
first is G. Stanley Hall, the person; 
the other, G. Stanley Hall, the pro- 
fessional man. 

President Hall is able to trace his 
ancestry back five or six or seven gen- 
erations on this continent, and in one 
or more lines still further on Eng- 
lish soil. He was born in Ashfield, 
Massachusetts, in 1846. His child- 
hood was spent on farms or in rural 
villages, a fact upon which he des- 
cants at great length in his autobiography: 


I have always been grateful not only that my early life 
was passed in the country and on a farm but in a community 
where life was close to nature and the simple virtues of in- 
dustry, frugality and clean living were taught and exempli- 
fied. ... Children had some part in almost all the activities 
on the farm which combine so many elements of the physical, 
industrial, civil and religious life of the citizen voters con- 
templated by the framers of our political institutions. Thus 
we went back to sources and made contact with the fresh 
primary thoughts, beliefs, feelings and modes of life of the 
race or of simple, homely, genuine, primitive men... Indi- 
viduality, if not more developed in the country than in the 
city, is less veiled by conventionalities so that basal traits are 
more apparent, and the relations between adults and children 
are closer. . . 

I long since “realized that childhood can never be complete 
or fully lived save in the country, and I would not now ex- 
change my boyhood experiences with nature and the primitive 
industrial and social conditions under which I was reared... 
for any environment or training I could devise. The best 
education we can now give in industry, civics, physical culture, 
economics, morals and the rest does not begin to equal that 
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President Hall was probably the first American to lecture on the Freudian movement 
in psychology. This group at the Clark Conference in 1909 includes, left to right: 
front row, Freud, Hall, Jung; standing, Brill, Jones, Firenzi 


afforded by the old New England farm as it existed a few 
generations ago, and this life when, where, and as I knew it 
was perhaps at its very best stage of development... . 

These are, of course, heretical doctrines. Is it possible 
that in them may be found some little hint of one reason 
why so many academic men have been antagonistic to Presi- 
dent Hall? 

Young Hall was graduated from Williston Seminary, 
Easthampton, and sent on to Williams College, where he 
came into contact with President Mark Hopkins and Profes- 
sor John Bascom, who was later, for many years, president 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

As I look back cn my four years here, it is to Bascom that 
I owe most. ... Mark Hopkins towered above all his as- 
sociates in the faculty . . . and was, indeed, a remarkable man. 
Of commanding stature and with an unusually impressive face, 
stately, with old-fashioned manners, venerable with age, wise 
and experienced in policies, we all looked forward with the 
liveliest anticipation to senior year during which he was the 
chief instructor... . There was nothing inchoate or unformed 
in his opinions. 

Going to New York after graduation, he tried to become 
interested in theology, at Union Seminary; worked for the 
City Missionary Society in some of the lower slum districts; 
attended Henry Ward Beecher’s church, became acquainted 
with Beecher, and through Beecher’s efforts acquired the 
means to undertake graduate study abroad. He studied in 
Germany, taking a variety of courses, feeling about, trying 
to find his way. Returning, after three years, unsettled, 
discouraged, he passed through a period of depression, but 
finally accepted a position at Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. After three years at Antioch, he resigned 
and started for Europe to study psychology with Wundt. 
But Harvard intercepted him and he was induced to teach 
there for a year. Disappointed in his expectations, he left 
for Europe, in 1876, knowing at last what it was he wanted 
to do: he wanted to become a psychologist, and he knew 
that the place to go for study was with Wundt at Leipsig. 


MOVERS AND SHAKERS OF THE WORLD 


In 1881 he was called te 
Johns Hopkins, to become pro- 
fessor of psychology and peda- 
gogy. Here his real work be- 
gan, and his fame as_ well. 
Called from Hopkins in 1888, 
he undertook the organization 
of Clark University. Here he 
was both president and _ pro- 
fessor of psychology and educa- 
tion—the position which he held 
until his retirement in 1920. 
From his study in Worceste: 
have come the books and arti- 
cles that have won him both ad- 
miration and bitter criticism. 
Here he is spending what he 
calls his ‘senescence,’ promis- 
ing work more important than 
anything he has done hitherto. 


S a psychologist, President 

Hall has been an inno- 
vator, a critic, a popularizer 
and a practician. His interests 
have spread over many fields, 
from the extreme experimental 
introspectionism of Wundt to the heterodox mysticism of 
the Freudians. His mind has never lingered long in one 
field: this, again, may help to account for the antagonism 
of the extreme specialists. 

The story of his contributions to psychology is too long 
to be told here; the list of his books and articles is too 
long to be given. He has specially emphasized what he 
calls the genetic method, assuming that everything, includ- 
ing the human soul, has had its history. Surveying all 
fields from the standpoint of this genetic method, he has 
achieved an integrated outlook rare amongst our American 
psychologists. He holds that the over-specialized worker 
in the field of psychology may very well turn out to be a 
great stumbling block in the way, not alone of the student 
but of the progress of the science, itself. He believes that 
in the last two decades psychological progress in this country 
has declined. He suggests four reasons for this decline: 

First, the developments fathered by Wundt have all been 
greatly vitiated by the fact that Wundt’s own training was 
in physics rather than in biology and, hence, all the 
Wundtian psychology has been atomistic, like physics, rather 
than genetic, like biology. 

Second, introspectionism, the method mostly employed in 
graduate departments of psychology, has become an academic 
search for “psychic elements,” whereas there are no such 
things “but only psychic germs.” Because introspectionism 
has become practically “a sect apart,” it is responsible for 
the extreme reaction toward behaviorism. 

Third, American orthodox psychology has ignored psycho- 
analysis and the study of the unconscious. In spite of the 
fact that the extreme Freudians are guilty of exaggerations 
that will not stand the test of time, “nothing since Aristotle's 
categories has gone deeper . . . or is destined to have such 
far-reaching influence and results” as the exploration of the 
vast regions of psychic life below the conscious levels, which 
is made possible by the Freudian mechanisms. 

Fourth, the work of the intelligence testers must be taken 


‘into account. President Hall’s opinions of tests and testers 
are so interesting and important that the whole passage which 
begins on page 13 should be read by every teacher. 

Over against all these developments, each of which has 
added something to our knowledge of human nature, though 
each has failed and must fail to become the main channel 
of psychological advance, President Hall suggests that 


just now the most promising psychological lead seems to be 
the reévaluation of human life, its mores and its institutions, 
by inquiring how they square with the vastly older basal 
instinct-feelings of the race—hunger, love, the herd, property, 
appetencies, and many others, concerning a list of which no 
two writers are agreed.... This is the testing of all institu- 
tions by the nature of man and not conversely... . The world 
problems are becoming more and more psychological and this 
places upon our science a responsibility which we are as yet 
far from being able to meet. ... The world needs... a 
great synthetic movement which shall bring a new harmony 
to our now ominously divided efforts and set us again on the 
trail we have so unfortunately lost. 


| On the side of education, President Hall finds problem 
quite as great: : 


In my judgment we need a radically new: dispensation for 
education, a new and higher pedagogy and statesmanship that 
sees all things from the educational (which is so largely identi- 
cal with the evolutionary) point of view, for this is the highest 
of all standpoints. Educational values are supreme over all 
others. ... The time is cryingly in need of a great leader 
and of educational statesmen with visions and with faith who 
shall look over all the manifold factors of present-day civiliza- 
tion from the standpoint and the need of the rising genera- 
tion ... as Plato did in his ideal republic, which we know 
‘Was conceived to save a state smitten with the seeds of decay; 
just as the great scheme of Comenius was to regenerate Eu- 
tope after the Thirty Years’ War; or as Rousseau seems to 
us to have been striving to anticipate and save France from 
the impending revolution. Unless the present extremity can 
produce such a man, not only shall we fail to realize the unique 
possibilities of the present era of opportunity but our very 
‘institutions themselves will suffer slow but sure decline, for 
s, so much as now is education the one chief hope of the 
world. 


It is true that throughout this book there are words, 
phrases and paragraphs with which critical readers will dis- 
agree. Some will see only the defects, as they have seen 
only the defects in the author’s earlier works. It is true 
that the book carries evidence that President Hall is not 
yet completely acquainted with himself. Some will scold 
him for his final claim: 

I am far older than my years, for I have laid aside more 
of the illusions and transcended more of the limitations with 
which I started than most. In the view I have attained of 
man, his place in nature, his origin and destiny, I believe I 

ave become a riper product of the present stage of civiliza- 
tion than most of my contemporaries, have outgrown more 
substitutions, attained clearer insights, and have a deeper sense 
of peace with myself. 

b | But above and beyond all minor matters stands clear this 
‘one fact: that, here in this Life and Confessions of a 
ics, America has achieved a more critical self- 
consciousness about psychology and education than can be 
found in any other single statement—a critical outlook 
which is of the essence of the need of our democracy. Presi- 
dent Hall tells us that he has achieved “insight” and 
“peace.” ‘This is the supreme lesson of his life: insight and 


have come to him in an inseparable combination. It 
is his belief that the world must learn the same lesson: 
Peace is possible only through insight—and psychology, the 
science of human nature, is the key to both! 

‘ ] ae ee): a 
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CLIFFORD W. BEERS 
Prophet of Mental Health 


HILIPPE PINEL, at the beginning of the nineteenth 

century, risked his life and liberty by undertaking to 
unshackle the insane, and by attempting to place them in 
hospitals for treatment as sick human beings. 
_ Clifford W. Beers, through the imperilment of his life 
and an actual deprivation of liberty, has transformed our 
ideas concerning the management of the mentally diseased. 
His personal message has created a new understanding 
of the mentally afflicted. Through finding his own mind he 
was enabled to awaken and foster a public conscience 
against the incompetence, abuse, and injustice so prevalent 
in institutions for the mentally ill. 

The idea of Bedlam, with all its brutality, foul oaths, 
bolts and chains, as part of the the accepted treatment of 
lunatics, was not far removed from the days when cages 
held exhibited wildmen. Charles Dickens, in his celebrated 
tale of St. Luke’s Hospital (A Curious Dance Round: a 
Curious Tree) pleaded for humanity to replace brutality ; 
kindness fer maltreatment; peace for raging fury; the ac- 
quisition of love for hatred; and the knowledge that from 
such treatment improvement and hope of final restoration 
will come, if such hope be possible. The most active 
realization of this appeal of 1852 began in 1908, when 
social and psychiatric literature was enriched by A Mind 
that Found Itself. 

The world may celebrate the tercentenary of Shake- 
speare’s folio edition, but its social value has been incon- 
sequential compared with this fifteen-year-old autobiography. 
Disregard its real literary excellence, ignore its merit as 
a psychologic document, cast aside its historical values, still 
one cannot escape its inspirational character, or fail to rec- 
ognize its power as a social instrument for promoting human 
welfare. No single volume of the last half century has 
been so rich in promise, or so effective in performance as 
this description of a personality that could express itself 
to the governor of his state, while still an unbalanced 
inmate of a state institution for the insane: “I have decided 
to devote the next few years of my life to correcting abuses 
now in existence in every asylum in this country.” 

“My autobiography is a plea for mental sufferers and 
for work in prevention.” Thus is stated the key-thought 
now tangibly expressed in the mental hygiene movement. 
The frankness, enthusiasm, and conscious purpose that 
motivated the author gave him the ability to convert 
an epic of personal suffering into a dynamic social agent. 
Thus was born the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, with twenty-six state societies and an international 
committee working for man’s mental redemption. An ex- 
cellent quarterly journal, psychiatric clinics, surveys of 
mental deficiency, and surveys of the care given the men- 
tally diseased attest the soundness of his vision, the com- 
pelling truth of his revealed thinking and convictions, and, 
also, the contagious vigor of his humane doctrines. The 
conversion of the psychiatric viewpoint to focus upon pre- 
vention is a dream fulfillment fraught with greater sig- 
nificance to mankind than can arise from the actual necessary 
improvement of the methods of caring for the mentally sick. 
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A Phipps Psychiatric Clinic has been reared upon a site 


prepared by a man whose mental anguish might have been 
obviated, had such an institution been available for him 
before 1920. 

A sensitive, introspective, morbidly worrying boyhood is 
succeeded by an adolescence dominated by the fear of 
epilepsy. College life is pervaded by increasing fears, pro- 
ductive of mental ill health and a general neurasthenic state. 
Three years after graduation an attack of grippe lowers his 
psychic control over thoughts and emotions, and a cerebral 
crash ensues. His dreads become delusions and his definite 
belief in his own epileptic state drives him to an attempt at 
suicide. His chaotic mental processes make him captive and 
he becomes the victim of delusions of persecution, referred 
to persons, objects, and events. Illusions, hallucinations, 
suicidal impulses, depression, mania, and elation wrack and 
torture him, until gradually mental order is regained and 
a basis for normal thinking returns. ; 

Such is the narrative told without exaggeration or em- 
bellishment, in terms that stir sympathy and excite interest. 
This constitutes the literary revelation of the abnermal 
psychology of a man seized by Unreason. But the individual 
experience was to serve as the basis of an attempt at com- 
munal expiation. Laying bare the agonies of his own soul, 
he exposed the harsh terrorism of the unintelligent methods 
utilized in the management and treatment of the insane. 

During the three years requisite to reestablish Reason 
he ran the gamut of inhumane experiences. He describes 
truthfully and vividly his enforced contacts with ignorance, 
social indifference, greed, political depravity, commercialism, 
and medical incompetence, as he suffered, opposed, and 
damned them. 

With treatment at home, in a private sanitorium, in a 
private and a state institution for the insane, he secured a 
personal acquaintance with stupid, ignorant, brutal atten- 
dants, and indifferent, unthinking, and callous medical 
officials. He lived through institutional life from the padded 
cell and straight jacket to the unsupervised parole of a 
convalescent. Strangely he found an ennobled Reason 
through his Unreason. The stages whereby these were ac- 
complished are clearly described, without rancor or regrets. 
Thanks to a fortunately retentive memory and numerous 
records written with secreted stumps of lead, the story is 
complete. 

No one can fully appreciate the basic content of the mod- 
ern psychiatric approach to human problems, without fa- 
miliarity with this thrilling exposition of a mind in the 
making, unmaking, and remaking. Present day discussions 
of delinquents, defectives, dependents, special education, 
behavior, and all types of social maladjustments become 
vitalized and energized through reading this classic human 
revelation, which has given them a new and broader meaning. 

Adolf Meyer coined the term Mental Hygiene to crys- 
tallize verbally Mr. Beer’s constructive thinking, when he 
was seeking to transmute his period of mental suffering into 
a national movement to salvage those mentally afflicted 
and to safeguard countless fellow beings against an un- 
reasoning punishment for being sick in mind. This extra- 
ordinary personal narrative thus: became an impersonal ab- 
straction—a lofty ideal—a spiritual force. A Mind that 
Found Itself is now found in every field of human endeavor, 
formulating plans and policies for developing a better un- 
derstanding of man in his personal expressions and his social 


relations. Ira S. Witz, M.D. 


PIERRE AND MARIE CURIE 


Heirs of Prometheus 


After the death of Pierre Curie, the faculty and officials o 
the University of Paris decided to depart from all preceden 
and appoint a woman to a full professorship at the Sorbonne 
Madame Curie accepted the appointment and the date wa 
set for her installation. It was the history-making afternoot 
of October 5th, 1906. The members of the class which ha 
formerly been instructed by Professor Pierre Curie were seat 
ed in one group. There was present a large crowd—celebrities 
statesmen, ‘academicians, all the faculty. Suddenly throug! 
a small side door entered a woman all in black, with pal 
hands and high arched forehead. The magnificent forehea 
won notice first. It was not merely a woman who stood be 
fore us, but a brain—a living thought. Her appearance wa 
enthusiastically applauded for five minutes. "When the ap 
plause died down, Madame Curie bent forward with slighth 
trembling lips. We wondered what she was about to saj 
It was important. It was history, whatever she said. In th 
foreground sat a stenographer, ready to record her words 
Would she speak of her husband? Would she thank th 
Minister and the public? No, she began quite simply a 
follows: 

“When we consider the progress made by the theories o 
radio-activity since the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. .’ 


Trt story is told in the introduction written b 

Mrs. William Brown Meloney’ for Marie Curie’ 
biography of her husband and in the light of that stor 
the book should be read. The introduction, though far to 
full of sentiment and Mrs. William Brown Meloney, doe 
really serve, as such disquisitions seldom do, to prepare yo 
for the book. Marie Curie is interested, beyond everythin 
else in heaven or earth, in science, but there was also on 
being for whom she cared supremely, perhaps because h 
came so close to realizing the scientific ideal. When, i 
writing her husband’s life, she reaches a point where it | 
appropriate to describe the methods or results of his re 
searches you can almost feel her draw a breath of relief an 
go on at heightened speed. And yet it is those portion 
of the biography which make the heaviest going for the la 
reader. 

But this is to put the emphasis too much on one sidi 
Madame Curie is not a pure intellect devoid of feeling; he 
intimate relationships, though few, are strong and tende 
and profound. “I wish,” she says in her preface, “that (thi 
narrative) might remind those who knew him of the reasor 
for which they loved him’; and she writes throughout th 
book with the same simplicity and sincerity. 

I wish that she had given us more of Pierre Curie’s letter 
and diaries. She says she has always felt that, had he ne 
devoted his life to science, her husband might have been 
great man of letters and the extracts she quotes seem t 
justify her. 

We have promised each other (is it not true?) to have, th 
one for the other, at least a great affection. Provi tha 
you do not change your mind! For there are no promise 
which hold; these are things that do not admit of compulsior 
It would, nevertheless, be a beautiful thing in which I hardl 
dare believe, to pass through life together hypnotized in ou 
dreams: your dream for your country; our dream for hu 
manity; our dream for science. Of all these dreams, I be 
lieve the last, alone, is legitimate. I mean to say by this tha 
we are powerless to change the social order. Even if thi 
were not true we should not know what to do. And in work 
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ng without understanding we should never be sure that we 
vere not doing more harm than good, by retarding some in- 
yitable evolution. From the point of view of science, on the 
ontrary, we can pretend to accomplish something. ‘The ter- 
itory is more solid and obvious, and, however small it is, 
t is truly in our possession. 


There is in that letter to the young Polish girl whom 
ie had met a few months before in Paris an almost perfect 
pitome of their life together. 

And how profoundly the Curies affected the social order 
vithout attempting to! Marie Curie would like, I think, 
o affect it in certain respects by methods more rapid and 
lirect than those of science. Without bitterness but never- 
heless with strong conviction she writes of a society that 
ffered to a scientist medals but not a laboratory; of a society 
hat withheld university professorships from a man who had 
either the time nor the temperament to seek them by in- 
ratiating himself with the powers; of a society that forced 
/man with a rare gift for research to wear himself out in 
he preparation of lectures and the supervision of the Jabor- 
tory work of students (not altogether a waste, that, for 
ierre Curie was a true teacher and his pupils loved him) ; 
f a society that forced her, for it is to her of course that 
he actual discovery of radium is due, to spend four years 
m a task that might have been accomplished in one, simply 
yecause the plant and equipment at her disposal were so in- 
dequate. Yet she says: 
~My husband, as well as myself, always refused to draw 
rom our discovery any material profit. We have published, 
ince the beginning, without reserve, the process that we used 
0 prepare the radium. We took out no patent and we did 


yt reserve any advantage in any industrial exploitation. .. . 
still believe that we have done right. 


‘It gives one pause, the directness and simplicity and 
ffectiveness of a life lived in the light of an immutable ideal. 


Marcaret L. FARRAND 


HENRY FORD 
Master of the Machine 


'T is an old saying that man is a tool-using animal. In 
* our generation as typified by Henry Ford the description 
alls short of the fact. In Mr. Benson’s volume one sees 
he man and the machine become one and inseparable. It 
if some modern Deucalion had cast behind him the 


ine. For the story of Henry Ford as Mr. Benson 
Is it is essentially the story of the Ford automobile and 
amazing industry that grew out of its invention. The 
onder of that little machine is not so much that it has re- 
lutionized transportation as that it is so completely the 
mbodiment of the soul and character of an extraordinary 
Henry Ford is the Ford; the Ford is Henry Ford. When 
ey function together genius emanates from them. Ford 
wt from the Ford—Ford the politician, for instance— 
comes an ordinary, even a commonplace man. Jacques 
seb, the biologist, has pointed out that for every species 
tt survives thousands are created and perish. Thousands 
‘ inventions and inventors have been still-born because 
ey came into an unfavorable environment. The Ford 
rvived and flourished because, as Mr. Benson says, Henry 


If NEW HENRY FORD, by Allan Benson, Funk & Wagnalls. Price 
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Ford, as expressed in the Ford, is a distinct product of his 
age. He, like his machine embodiment, is here because the 
world needs him and his alter ego. 
sities as a hand fits into a glove.” 

Mr. Benson has no thesis to prove, no ax to grind, no 
hero-worshiper’s myth to establish. Indeed, reading the 
book, one gathers the impression that Ford and Benson 
are alien temperaments, that Benson is drawn to Ford, 
not by personal sympathy, but by objective curiosity which 
leads the scientist to concentrate upon and to record his 
observations of a rare and significant specimen. Except in 
his concluding chapter on Ford and the Presidency, in 
which he permits his feelings to rise in revolt against Ford 
the politician’s crass statement that “there is going to be an- 
other world war anyway and the United States should 
get into it at the beginning and clean them all up’—Mr. 
Benson has kept himself out of his narrative and has given 
us a portrait almost photographic in its vivid objectivity. 

Ford and the Ford were born and grew up together. “I 
remember well,” said Mr. Ford, “saying to John Fowler, a 
little boy who owned a tricycle upon which he used to let 
me ride, that if we could only attach an engine to the 
tricycle it could drive itself. I was then 13 years old.” 
The creative idea, analogous to that given to Deucalion by 
the oracle, was in Ford’s head when he reached the threshold 
of adolescence. It possessed him then and has continued 
to possess him ever since. Mr. Benson’s story of how the 
idea struggled its way into concrete embodiment is fascinat- 
ingly direct and simple. 

But the marvel of it lies not so much in the fact that 
Mr. Ford has become the richest man in the world—a fact 
Mr. Benson finds it difficult not to overstress, in spite of 
Mr. Ford’s protestations that he has no interest in money 
policies upon which it rests. In 1914, Mr. Ford was 
“transformed from a citizen of Detroit to a citizen of the 
world” by his announcement of his $5 a day minimum wage 
and his $10,000,000 profit-sharing plan, which broke upon 
the business community like a “bombshell.” “Employers of 
labor were shaken no less than workingmen, but for quite 
a different reason. What was to become of the labor mar- 
ket? Who would be satisfied to work for $2 or $3 a day 
if he knew Ford was paying $5 for the same labor? Ban- 
kers who had lent money to employers thus troubled added 
their voices to the chorus of complaint. They severely 
frowned upon Ford for his foolish act. They said that it 
was ‘uneconomic,’ that it was ‘founded upon a fallacy’ and 
that his plan would fail.” It yielded the harvest of seed 
sown on good ground. 

Ford’s business policy is equally unusual. “TI always fix 
my selling price below what appears to be the cost of 
production,” Mr. Benson quotes him as saying. “The in- 
creased volume of business is sure to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction thus giving a profit.” Not many men have the 
administrative genius to meet the challenge of such a policy; 
the means by which Ford has met it have made his plants 
the outstanding examples of efficient quantity production. 
“T asked him,” writes Mr. Benson, “what were the principles 
underlying his theory of production and shop management. 
‘The main thing is to make every move count,’ he replied. 
‘In most places there is too little thinking in the office and 
too much lifting in the plant. We found that our engine 
blocks were traveling more than 4,000 feet from the time 
they entered the plant until they were installed and ready 


“He fits into our neces- 
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to run away under their own power. By a little planning, 
we reduced this to 300 feet. Considering that we make a 
million cars a year, you will see that we saved carrying 
300,000,000 pounds of steel two-thirds of a mile. Con- 
veyors, electric cranes and other similar devices should be 
used to the fullest extent.’”’ By such means applied to a 
thousand details of the production process Ford has been 
able to make profits rise by steadily reducing prices. 
“Henry Ford will necessarily be remembered in the United 
States for centuries,’ Mr. Benson believes. ‘Often, when 
he was talking with me, a little inquiry arose in the back 
of my head as to the thing for which he would be best 
remembered. After much consideration, I reached the con- 
clusion that future generations would honor Ford most, 
not because he acquired a billion dollars by paying better 
wages and selling good automobiles for less than anybody 
else; nor because of his marvelous ability as an industrial 
organizer; nor because he took the first great steps to stop 
the waste of water power; but because he revolutionized 
agriculture. . . . Henry Ford is the first man in twenty 
centuries who has evolved a fundamentally new idea with 
regard to farming.” Mr. Benson’s exposition of this new 
idea as Ford gave it to him would seem to warrant his pre- 
diction. It is in some respects the most enthralling chapter 
in his volume. It alone makes the book worth reading. It 
makes one feel that on the whole the oracle that guided 
Henry Ford was a greater than the oracle that spoke to 
Deucalion. R. W. B. 


WALTER. H. PAGE 


Democrat 


"HERE: is a story of an old trunk full of papers that 

cumbered up office space at Doubleday Page and Co.’s 
at Garden City. Some years ago it was put out of the 
way in a barn or cellar, and a janitor one day burned the 
whole outfit. That.was a costly bonfire; costly to all of us, 
for it contained, so the story goes, the early letters of Walter 
H. Page; and when, after his death, his associate, Mr. Hen- 
drick, set to work on the two volumes of his life and 
letters, the gap could not be filled. 

And no one who reads the letters, buoyant, racy, frank, 
prophetic, flaying, flaming, that make up his official and 
private correspondence as ambassador can but yearn for a 
bulging file which would run over the domestic life of 
America with the same human insight, the same fervor and 
penetration—the same outspoken bias, if you will—with 
which he has recorded his war-time impressions of England. 

That is doubtless one reason why, of the nearly nine 
hundred pages of the two volumes, just a hundred are 
given over to his reconstruction boyhood in the South, his 
childhood in North Carolina, his youth in Virginia and 
Maryland, his student days here (he was one of the first 
postgraduate fellows at Johns Hopkins) and in Germany, 
his newspaper work on the St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette 
where he succeeded Eugene Field, on the Raleigh (North 
Carolina) Chronicle, which he founded in the 80’s, and 
on the New York Evening Post; his editorial regeneration 
of The Forum and The Atlantic and his founding of the 
World’s Work in 1900 as an insurgent magazine, which 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. PAGE, by Burton J. 
Hendrick. Doubleday Page & Co. 2 vols. 873 pp. Price $10.00 post- 
paid of The Survey. 


should thresh over none of the old straw but set out to 


elicit the “new impulse in American life, its new feeling 
of maturity, our coming to realize ourselves.” ‘To my| 
mind,” he said, “there is greater promise in. democracy 
than men of any preceding period even dared to dream of — 
aggressive democracy—growth by action. Our writers (t 
few we have) are yet in the pre-democratic era. When 
men’s imaginations lay hold on the things that already begin 
to appear above the horizon, we shall have something wo 
reading.” ‘At present,” he added, “I can do no more th 
bawl out, ‘See here are the new subjects.’ One of th 
days somebody will come along who can write abo 

them.” 

That he could do more than “bawl” a hope is attested not 
only by_his own-writings but by his unexampled record 
as an editorial ringmaster in New York and Boston, for it 
was Page who with his abounding inquisitiveness and his 
rare talent for human discovery, got Woodrow Wilson te 
pass in review the several elements that made the nation, 
Booker IT. Washington to picture the awakening of the 
Negro, John Muir to enlighten Americans upon our beauties 
of nature, Jacob A. Riis to tell about the Battle with the 
Slum and so on—to the end of a long list. 

No doubt there was another reason for the dispropor: 
tionate space given to the war papers. In the mind o 
Mr. Page, of his biographer, of the public at the time thes¢ 
volumes were brought out, the war and his service overseas 
to which he had given up the last full measure of his ye 
and strength, loomed up as of engrossing importance. 
are at once the most informal and revealing of diplomatic 
papers. He pinned his faith on unison of the English speak 
ing peoples as a solvent for the world’s troubles; on navies 
speaking the same language with tongues and guns. ‘Tha’ 
was the second of the fundamental convictions forged by 
a lifetime’s experience as set down by him in July, 1916 
The first, which can be taken with less reservation, wa 
his overwhelming faith in democracy. | 

This faith in democracy of his and an unflagging anc 
zestful lifetime spent in its works may in the long rur 
bulk larger in men’s eyes than war-service which has had 
such meed of appreciation. At least this volume of life ané 
letters has been out long enough so that attention may bi 
redirected to those first hundred pages: to the romance of : 
southerner, ahead of his time, who was balked as a young 
journalist in the 80’s in his aggressive work in and for hi 
native state, but who went back again and again to bear 
hand in the upbuilding in southern life. 

His work on Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission, on 
the Southern and General Education Boards stand out 
Just as, as an editor, he brought out the messages of met 
and women who were contributing to the common wel 
fare, so as a creative citizen he gave backing and fellowshi 
at crucial times to Charles D. MclIvar and Edwin A. Alde 
man in their early fight for elementary education, to Rober 
C. Ogden and Wallace Butterick and the other pioneer: 
who blazed the way for the great Rockefeller work ir 
education, to Dr. Seaman A. Knapp in his farm demon 
stration plan that was to revolutionize agriculture in thi 
South, and to Dr. Charles W. Stiles and Dr. Wickliffe Ros: 
in their fight against the hookworm which has led on to thi 
world-wide combat against disease under the Internationa 
Health Board. The chapters of those developmental year 
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ad like a fairy story. ‘They should be published separately, 
and seeded down throughout the South. It was Page who 
gave the Southland its watch cry against illiteracy—“The 
Forgotten Man.” ‘The memoranda he put in the hands of 
President Wilson on his first election was a charter for 
the restoration of country life. Even a tablet at West- 
minster cannot compare with the creed of democracy which 
in 1897 he offered to take the place of the ecclesiastical 
creed that had guided North Carolina for so many genera- 
Bons. It ran: 


“I believe in the free public training of both the hands 
and the mind of every child born of woman. 

“I believe that by the right training of men we add to 
the wealth of the world. All wealth is the creation of man, 
and he creates it only in proportion to the trained uses 
of the community; and the more men we train the more 
wealth everyone may create. 

“T believe in the perpetual regeneration of society, and 
in the immortality of democracy and in growth everlasting.” 


POR 


| Yes, We Have No Books 


ARE we make the “people” read “serious 

books”? After twenty years as a journalist I 
have become awed by the stubborn resistance of 
the people to that process. Such a persistent 
and universal indifference is a fact so impressive that it 
cannot be dismissed lightly. The people may be right. 
They may be guided by a kind of brute wisdom about their 
literary diet akin to the instinct that made ham and eggs, 
bananas, and peanuts the people’s choice of foods even be- 
fore the dietitian learned that these were extraordinarily 
cheap sources of calories. So I use “dare” in a very real 
sense, to suggest that by making the people read our so- 
called serious books, we may do them harm in two ways: 
st, by giving them information which, though both modern 
d scientific, proves in a little while unfortunately to be 
ntrue; and second, by implanting in them confusions, 
oubts, agnosticisms, and fears that may make them as 
erile and neurasthenic as are too many of the authors of 
serious books. The admission by scientists and social 
orkers that they have achieved rather less than they lay 
claim to urges me to trust, in part at least, the instinct of 
the people a while longer. 
We are, however, in the midst of a movement to remold 
the mind and psychology of the populace. Education and 
i ought must be made scientific. “The pages of The Survey 
prove this. Dr. Joseph K. Hart, editor for education, says 
hat education must be integrated (or some such word) with 
community; there must be a readjustment between teach- 
» and life. Professor James Harvey Robinson in his re- 
ent charming and inspiring essays on The Humanizing of 
Cnowledge’ declares that knowledge must be humanized 
to something both intelligible and desirable. The goals 
F the adult education and workers’ education movements 
to be much the same thing. 
Now the ambitious undertaking which these parties are 
t upon seems to be that of making the human race the 
f-conscious director of its own course, and that of course 
lies that we know something about the human race, and 
yw we units thereof think and act, and that we are also 
ded with all the present data of knowledge that will 
le us to make a choice. I think this is the unexpressed 
nise of both integration and humanizing. 

therefore, we come to the business of overcoming the age- 

1g indifference to serious books, and of providing a tech- 

of writing and publishing that will reach the populace 


! ; DGFE, by James Harvey Robinson. 
- eH. oo i lt Assoclétes Edition, Price $1.50 
postpaid of The Survey. 


By LEON WHIPPLE 


with concrete information, and with manuals on their in- 
tellectual history, social institutions, psychological deter- 
minism, and evolutionary drift. This is a noble aim, and 
a necessary step; but its proponents seem not fully to ap- 
preciate its subtle and dangerous nature. Nor do they seem 
to have studied the literary behaviorism of masses of barely 
literate human beings as carefully as have the editors of the 
so-called “yellow press.” Until they do, we shall be forced, 
in reply to a demand for their kind of books, to reply with 
polite optimism: Yes, we have no books, today. 

The optimism is because Professor Robinson has given, 
in the final chapter of The Humanizing of Knowledge, a 
clear and interesting description of the kind of book he 
believes we need; and because the Workers’ Education 
Bureau’, in connection with the George H. Doran publish- 
ing company, is experimenting in the actual production of 
such volumes. Professor Robinson wants books of serious 
content, written by men of scholarly or scientific expertness, 
yet so compact in physical format and precise field covered, 
so simple in arrangement and style, and so humanly interest- 
ing and readily comprehended that they will really reach the 
people of average intelligence, and give them’ the data of 
current knowledge and the viewpoint of science on their 
lives and problems. 

In a style which is in most ways a model for such books, 
he points out that now our serious books are written by 
scholars for scholars, the authors not wanting popularity, 
or the reputation of “culture-spreaders.” He writes: 


The spectre haunts them, not of a puzzled and frustrated 
reader, but of a tart reviewer, likely to accuse them of super- 
ficiality or inaccuracy.... ‘The style is still under a tenacious 
scholastic tradition... We sadly need something between the 
half-academic phraseology used in most so-called popular works, 
and the other extreme of “journalese’” with its condescending 
intimacy and jocosity... ‘The new literary ambition should 
be to bring home to the greatest possible number of readers 
as much knowledge as possible in the most pleasing, effective 
and least misleading manner ... Few indeed there are who 
have this ambition, combined with the requisite knowledge, 
skill, and sympathetic imagination to achieve it. Of all literary 
forms it is probably the most difficult and exacting, 


The authors, says Professor Robinson, must achieve three 
things: (1) the attention of the reader, wooed or con- 


*THE CONTROL OF WAGES, by Walton Hamilton. George H. Doran 
Co. Price $1.50 cloth, $.50 paper, postpaid of The Survey. 


WOMEN AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT, by Alice Henry. 
H. Doran Co. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


JOINING IN PUBLIC DISCUSSION, by Alfred Dwight Sheffield. George 
H. Doran Co. Price $1.25 cloth, $.50 paper, postpaid of The Survey. 
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quered; (2) a presentation of facts and information in 
terms and in an order which will be understood by the 
reader and will fit into his way of looking at things; (3) the 
significance of the information in its bearing on the reader’s 
thought and conduct and his judgment of others should be 
wisely suggested. The author would be wise to include 
only what he recalls as part of his own everyday thinking ; 
and wiser still if he casts his thought in something that 
resembles story form. Such books should be short—some- 
thing between the incomplete and ephemeral magazine article 
and the too too solid treatise of a hundred thousand words. 
And they should be not “outlines” or “elements” but on 
some _ rather specific theme near and dear to a great many 
of us.’ 

Here is an ideal, well set forth. The realization therees, 
however, in the books issued by the Workers’ Education 
Bureau is but partial. It has grouped its first publications 
under the title “The Workers’ Bookshelf” which is de- 
scribed in its literature as ‘“‘a series of modern, constructive 
books on Labor, Science, and Literature for Men and 
Women of the Labor Movement.” Overlooking the excess 
of capital letters in this bit of formula, and the apparent 
narrowing of the audience to.the labor movement, let us 
examine the shelf. There have been published the follow- 
ing: The Humanizing of Knowledge by Robinson; The 
Control of Wages by Walton Hamilton, Amherst emigré; 
Women and the Labor Movement by Alice Henry; and 
Joining in Public Discussion by Alfred D. Sheffield. In 
Preparation are: The Policies of American Trade Unions 
by Leo Wolman; Cooperative Movement by James B. 
Warbasse; and Workers’ Health by Emery R. Hayhurst. 

Most of the authors are of the college professor type— 
reformed perhaps, but still likely to carry about their think- 
ing and writing some of Professor Robinson’s “tenacious 
academic tradition.” Three at least suffer from the in- 
eradicable Ph. D. Of their special knowledge there can be 
no doubt, but of their gifts for “the most difficult and exact- 
ing of literary forms” assurance is less immediate. We miss 
the names of those who certainly have this rare gift, say 
Dr. E. E. Slosson, or Professor Charles Beard who is 
content to remain modestly on the editorial committee. 

These names will perhaps appear later, when the list 
lengthens as it must do, for the foreword in each volume de- 
clares ‘““The books will not be limited either in the range of 
subjects or in number.” This promise is a little puzzling, 
for the list as given surely seems a bit limited in range. 
These volumes, with the exception of Professor Robinson’s 
essay, seem explicitly or implicitly 
concerned with a single theme 
—labor, and especially collective 
labor. Workers’ Health may be 
science, and Public Discussion 
may arise out of literature, but 
it seems to me that the worker 
whose bookshelf was formed on 
the above nucleus would be just 
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the narrow, class-conscious, and illiberal person we are| 
anxious to reconstruct into an Athenian spaciousness of| 
outlook. | 

Of course, the foreword declares that “in a strict sense} 
these books may become the textbooks for use in the develop-| 
ment of the movement for workers’ education,’ and as| 
texts for special classes we at once admit their admirable-} 
ness. But even here one may ask: Are the workers to} 
be educated only in the knowledge that they are workers?) 
And one may wonder, in a sort of mid-Victorian simplicity, | 
whether some of William Morris’s ideas on craftsmanship} 
could not be edited into a text for men and women} 
workers? 

Yet the foreword of this series goes on to a finer hope! 
“In a larger sense, they will become the nucleus of a library} 
for workingmen. ‘The fact that these titles are prepared] 
for a particular group will not restrict their interest for} 
the general reader, it will enhance it.” This last sounds} 
apologetic rather than logical or convincing. But! 
anyhow we have difficulty picturing the general or par-| 
ticular reader getting his start in culture or knowledge} 
in a hall bed-room upon whose one bare pine shelf stand) 
these volumes. The workers’ bookshelves we have seen} 
most generally had for nucleus such epistles as those of} 
Tom Paine, or Robert Ingersoll, Brann, the Iconoclast! 
or Jack London, Elbert Hubbard, Edward Bellamy, or} 
Bernard Shaw; and not infrequently Ivanhoe, the Three 
Musketeers, Pitman’s Improved Shorthand, or the justly} 
famed classics of the International Correspondence School. 
The worker who had for a library nucleus the volumes 
of the Workers’ Bookshelf might become class conscious, | 
he might become educated, he might even be integrated, but 
he would hardly ever be humanized. 

Seriously, this fine effort to help the workers and men) 
generally to be wiser and broader seems to be suffering from 
a duality of purpose. It writes itself down as intended! 
“primarily to satisfy the cultural aspirations of the men and 
women workers in industry” and promises to select titles 
that will “enrich life, illumine human experience, and 
deepen men’s understanding.” Yet it is really printing 
a series of text books of very special and technical interest, 
doubtless of value to many working-people, and so well done 
that some of them have even penetrated into the class-rooms 
of regular colleges. And it seems to me that the editors 
have fallen into many of the errors of the old-line academic-} 
ian. They are neglecting many of Professor Robinson’s 
sound suggestions. 
And they should either say clearly that ‘they| 
are printing textbooks for the special needs 
of certain educational ideas, or else give a larger 
share of their publications list to books of a 
larger knowledge and a more humane culture, 
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Survey Reading Lists: |-Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene 


By BERNARD GLUECK, M. D. 


OUR inquiry raises 
difficulties which con- 
front not only the 
beginner but those 
who have given the subject much 
study. In the first place, the en- 
tire subject—the nature of the 
human personality and the dyna- 
mics of human _behavior—still 
needs a deal of clarification, and 
current practice in psychiatry and 
mental hygiene is based on principles which are still subject 
to no little controversy. The beginner cannot be directed to 
any one point of view as an absolutely dependable start- 
ing point. ‘There is, for instance, the very important de- 
cision which one must inevitably make sooner or later as 
to whether a man is or is not a purposive being; should 
one align himself with those who champion McDougall’s 
view of human nature or with Watson and those who view 
human nature from a purely mechanistic-behavioristic stand- 
point? 
_ When one comes to consider the abnormal in human 
behavior similar difficulties are met from the outset, in 
connection with the important problems which surround 
the question of causation. Here the organicists and func- 
tionalists present seriously conflicting viewpoints which, 
at least to the uninitiated, are very confusing. 
In spite of these general issues of a fundamental nature 
one can, however, make a fairly orderly approach to the 
subjects. The biological sciences are the sources from which 
“We must get our data concerning origins in human _ per- 
sonality and behavior, and the student may first of all be 
referred to literature which presents this information in an 
| orderly fashion. I know of no better book for the beginner 
than Parmelee’s Science of 
Human Behavior; and for a 


cy. 


ity. This is his answer. 


) 


Dr. Glueck is director of the Bureau of Children’s 
Guidance, conducted by the New York School of 
Social W ork and a part of the Commonwealth Fund 
program for the prevention of juvenile delinquen- 
We asked him, as a leading psychiatrist, to 
suggest the half-dozen books which in his opinion 
would serve best to start a reader on the road to 
some understanding of this new and enormously 
significant technique for the adjustment of personal- 


rounded view of man pursuing 
his daily wants, provided one 
sees in McDougall’s categoriza- 
tions merely a helpful means 
toward a better understanding of 
human nature, and not the final 
word regarding the constitution 
of man and the nature of human 
motivation. 

The transition from the tra- 
_ ditional view of academic and 
laboratory psychology to the more or less radically different 
conception of man brought forth by Freud and the psycho- 
analytic school of psychology can best be. made by means of 
Tansley’s very excellent The New Psychology and Its Rela- 
tion to Life. Such instances of forced formulation as this 
book reflects are in themselves harmless and rather helpful 
for the beginner. 

The reader is now confronted with the choice of reading 
either the original writings of Freud, Jung, Adler and of 
the American psychiatrists such as Meyer, White, Southard, 
Campbell and others, or some of the more popular and less 
technical presentations of psychopathology. He will probably 
find Bernard Hart’s Psychology of Insanity most useful as 
an introduction to the field of mental abnormality as viewed 
by the psychoanalytic school, and White’s Outlines of Psy- 
chiatry a most lucidly organized statement of its field. 

The intelligent student will hardly require further specific 
guidance from this point on, but for a technical and extreme- 
ly stimulating statement of the philosophy underlying the 
significant trends in this entire field he might turn to White’s 
Foundations of Psychiatry. 

Of the more recent books in the field of psychoanalysis 
I would like to mention one as particularly useful for the 
social case-worker who views 
his problems from the point 


: 


clear-cut lucid presentation 
of the structure and organ- 


ization of the human nervous 
‘system and of the traditional 
views regarding the develop- 
ment of the mind, Goddard’s 


Psychology of the Normal 


and Subnormal. ‘These two 
books, in connection with 
Holmes’ Trend of the Race, 


“ought to orient the reader 


with respect to the fairly 


generally accepted views of 


the biological and psycholog- 
ical antecedents of behavior 
‘Sbnd the practical implications 


of heredity and eugenics. 


At this point the reader 
ill find in McDougall’s 
ial Psychology a very 
pful synthesis and a 


Dr. Glueck Recommends 


THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR, by Maurice Parmelee. 
Macmillan Co. 1921. Price $2.75 postpaid of The Survey. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE NORMAI, AND SUBNORMAL, by 


Henry H. Goddard. Dodd, Mead and Co. 1921. Price $5.00 
postpaid of The Survey. 
THE TREND OF THE RACE, by Samuel J. Holmes. Harcourt, 


Brace & Co. 1921. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, by William 
McDougall. Luce and Co. 1921. Price $1.75 postpaid of The 
Survey. 14th edition. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS RELATION TO LIFE, 


by A. G. Tansley. Dodd, Mead and Co. Revised edition, 1922. 
Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INSANITY, by Bernard Hart. Mac- 
millan Co. 1912. Pricg $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHIATRY, by William A. White. Nervous 
and Mental Disease Publication Co., Washington. 1921. Price 
$4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

FOUNDATIONS OF PSYCHIATRY, by William A. White. Ner- 
vous and Mental Disease Publication Co., Washington. 1921. 


Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE FAMILY, by J. Fligel. 
International Psychoanalytic Press, London. 1921. 


OUTLINES OF CHILD STUDY, Prepared by the Federation for 
Child Study. 
Survey. 


Macmillan Co. 1922. Price $1.80 postpaid of The 
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of view of psychoanalysis; 
Fliigel’s Psychoanalytic Study 
of the Family. In the field 
of childhood psycho-patholo- 
gy the Outlines of Child 
Study, published last year by 
the Federation for Child 
Study, is an extremely useful 
guide for systematic study. 

I have practically abandon- 
ed the attempt to have my 
own students cover any 
specific texts, but I am at- 
tempting to get them ac- 
quainted with the subject of 
human conduct by means of 
analyses of actual situations, 
referring them to the read- 
ing matter indicated by the 
problems raised in the class- 
room. 


Doors Opened Southward 


By BRUNO LASKER 


OME outstanding recent contributions to the litera- 
ture of race relations came up for discussion the 
other day. It was agreed that much of that 
literature is worthless—and not least that part of 
it which has been planned on the most extensive and 
“scientific” lines. “The reason for this was found to lie in the 
curious distortion of judgment which so often takes place 
when people are “looking for facts,” when they are trying 
to present these ‘“‘without bias” in the light of cold ab- 
straction rather than warm emotional interest. For ex- 
ample, if you were to take H. G. Wells’s personal likes 
and dislikes out of his Outline of History, you would have 
left a jumble of statements concerning the development 
of civilization not only less appealing but also less true.. An 
album of photographs of Rembrandt’s fellow citizens would 
tell us less about them than his drawings and paintings— 
unless the photographer happened to be as great an artist. 
So it is that the social student is becoming more and more 
dubious of the value of fact surveys made in a spirit of 
quasi-scientific aloofness. He finds that too often material 
conditions are described in tedious detail and mental states 
hardly touched upon at all. But in most cases it is exactly 
the psychology of the situation—which the ordinary tech- 
nique of the surveyor usually does not suffice to ascertezin— 
that contains the more important “facts.” 


LL this in preface of a request for a new kind of ap- 
proach by social workers to what is usually called ‘ 
cial fiction.” Too often such literature is regarded merely as 
additional documentary evidence concerning conditions, less 
reliable than the specialist’s report because the novelist lacks 
the investigator’s training, is free to modify the record of his 
observations to suit his artistic aim. But it is a mistake 
to read the social novel as though it were inferior sociology. 
Art has its own truth, far more penetrating often than the 
truth of photographic description. Often it has.a deeper 
understanding, a truer interpretation of motives and behavior. 
So Waldo Frank’s latest book is welcomed here not as 
a new “document” on race relations in the South in the 
accepted meaning of that term but as a great achievement 
in penetrating to the heart of the matter. It may possibly 
be said that the situations and people he portrays are not 
“typical”; nevertheless the reader instinctively feels that they 
are true. We even go so far as to assert that if there were 
no such towns as his Nazareth, no such Negroes as his John 
Cloud and Mary Cartier, no such white girls as his Virginia 
Hade, this book would still be a revelation of truth. 


jE aes years from now, Holiday will probably stand 
out in American literature as a new landmark. It is 
only a short novel or a long “short story”; but within its 
compass the author has achieved, better than in his longer 
novels, a striking artistic result by applying the expressionist 
theory and method to fiction in the English language. That 


HOLIDAY, by Waldo Frank. 
postpaid of The Survey. 
CANE, by Jean Toomer. 
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theory, put most briefly, is that it is not what the artist} 
sees and hears but what he feels in seeing and hearing that 
matters most. If he is a painter, he records not what the} 
eye might see at a particular moment but with it (and it is | 
much less than is usually assumed) the memories, longings, 
incidental ideas and whims set free by that seeing; if he is 
a writer he tells us not only what his subjects look like, 
how they move and what they say but also the elusive 
mingling of their thoughts and emotions as they move and 
talk. ‘The expressionist looks upon this as so essential that 
he breaks through all traditional rules of style and creates. 
new precedents. It is not at all likely that Frank’s par- 
ticular method represents a new direction which American 
fiction will follow, though he will have his imitators, like: 
Walt Whitman in an earlier generation. His achievement 
lies rather in the opening the doors of a cramping traditiog| 
for all who may to escape to fresh experiment. i: 

This he has done, in the present case, with a work a 
convincing beauty. Not that the little book is without flaws. 
One feels at times that the author is leaning too consciously 
on the precedents set by modern painters; his descriptive 
palette, often the very subject matter of his work, is theirs. 
Some passages bear evidence of over-refinement; others are 
obscure. Sometimes the progress is interrupted by passages 
too static. | 

The following passage shows Frank’s method at its best: 


The longing of white Nazareth is the pier: Nazareth’s long- 
ing for a towered world of trolleys and department stores and 
liners from Honduras plethoric with fruit. The pier is very 
long. It is rickety, moldy, bulging. It is narrow, it is un- 
even, its railings are gapped. It is full of boards splintered, 
boards dangerous to step on, boards with nails gaping orange 
through a spray of rot. The pier is the cluttering broken 
wooden will of the town, thrust out ... half mile of water ... 
into the bay of the world. 


This paragraph is not only good subjective description 
but incidentally tells us much we need know in the course 
of his story about the white people of this southern town. 

Compared with Holiday, Cane is fragmentary. In this 
medley of poems, sketches and short stories, Frank—for is 
not “Jean Toomer” a polite fiction ?—exhibits the methods 
of his workshop rather than his finished product. (By the 
way, we here assume the attitude of a certain critic in the 
present Rembrandt controversy who said, “What does it 
matter whether Rembrandt painted those pictures or Bols, 
so long as they are genuine Rembrandts!”) But as many 
prefer Rembrandt’s pen scratchings on bits of paper to his 
paintings, so some readers will find even greater beauty 
and more truth in these fragments from the emotional life 
of colored folks picked up at random in the streets of a 
little Georgia town, of Washington and of Chicago. 

Both books give us lifelike portrayals of the American 
Negro, somewhat exaggerated no doubt on the sensual side, 
somewhat insufficient on the intellectual, because of the 
method employed. The picture of Negro mentality ob- 
tained by the average investigator with his notebook is almost 
always overirationalized. Frank-Toomer has not inter- 


iewed him, has not asked opinions about him, has not drawn 
onclusions about him from his reactions to outside stimuli, 
jut has made the much more searching, the much more self- 
jorgetting effort of seeing life with him, through him. How 
are the faculty is for doing this successfully, must be evident 
0 any student of the literature on race relations. Maybe 
jur author has not succeeded completely either; maybe his 
‘nodels were chosen from too limited a sympathy, seen in 
00 limited a circle of moods. But what there is of inter- 
jretation has the quality of life and, thereby, of truth. 
ere is a sample from Holiday. The Negro, walking to 
work in the morning, enters the white world: 


The path’s a road. Rail fences, telegraph posts, imported 
‘Duroc hogs red as the clay they snout . . . a mile of farm and 
jrchard disdaining Nazareth. Lean pines cupped for the 
‘urpentine, tall bloodless trees rising like white folk from the 
. a gully dry and lush, spanned by an iron 


aames on the plate) ... white Nazareth. 


The Run of the Shelves 


Many of the books here listed 
without comment will be reviewed 
in later issues of The Survey 


Social Practice 


CHILDREN ASTRAY, by Saul Drucker and Maurice Beck Hexter. In- 
. troduction by Richard C. Cabot. Harvard University Press. Price $3.50 
| postpaid of The Survey. 


AXY addition to the stock of published case material is 
more than acceptable to that growing number of social 
workers and teachers whose duty it is to induct beginners into 
the intricacies of social casework. When that case material has 
the merits of a clear, orderly, and interesting presentation, an 
luminating introduction and a selection of twenty-four cases 
which illustrate the possibilities of a form of treatment—in 
this instance, the use of orphanages for difficult children—it 
comes as an even more welcome contribution. ‘These cases 
ish drawn from the experience of the Boston Home for Jew- 
Children of which one of the authors is the superintendent. 
In that capacity he acted as the case worker who handled these 
| ape problems. 
In the just emerging technique of case presentations there 
seem to be two questions which stand out prominently. The 
first of these relates to the description and analysis of all of a 
human being. As Dr. Cabot points out in his introduction, 
“Those responsible for this book are quite aware that they 
have pictured in it only certain episodes or periods in the 
ives of twenty children.” Although they do give what would 
be considered, in the present development of casework, good 
pictures of the social background and the developmental history 
of the individual, much must of necessity have been omitted. 
The task still remains for the case worker to bring into exist- 
mce case records which are comparable, in the detail and depth 
analysis, to the studies of individual lives that have been 
ade by literary artists. 
_ The second relates to the manner in which the treatment 
described. The data with reference to each child is grouped 
der the four heads (1) the Problem, (2) the Analysis, (3) 
e Treatment, and (4) the Result. Under the first two 
leadings are facts about the child’s behavior in contact with 
ily, school and with other social groupings and facts about 
physical and mental condition and development and _ his 
Social background. ‘These data are all arranged in a clear, 
alytical fashion under appropriate headings and subheadings. 
When one comes to the section on treatment, while he rejoices 
with Dr. Cabot that the story has been made interesting with 
word pictures and with bits of conversation, he does miss a 
ilar analysis of the treatment processes. From the teach- 
standpoint it would have been very helpful if the reader 
1 been taken into the author’s confidence as to what they con- 
red the more fruitful forms of treat- (Continued on page 194) 
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New Crowell Books 


CHILD LABOR AND THE 


CONSTITUTION 
By RAYMOND G. FULLER 


A study of the legislation past and present dealing 
with child labor; together with present working 
conditions both urban and rural, in the factory and 
in the home. By a recognized authority. 

[ Price, 2.50] 


MOTION PICTURES IN 


EDUCATION 


By DON CARLOS ELLIS and 
LAURA THORNBOROUGH 


“Tt is dificult to see how any book of information 
could be better planned or be more comprehensive 
than this attractive handbook. It tells a teacher 
(or even a school board) everything education can 
ask about the subject or about discussion upon it.”— 


New York Herald. [ Price, 2.50] 


A STUDY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
By JESSIE WALLACE HUGHAN, Ph.D. 


“Dr. Hughan has traced the gradual development 
of international government from classical times 
down to the present, identified the factors which 
permitted and retarded this development, and pre- 
sented a systematic analysis of the forces which 
enter into the problem of effective international or- 
ganization to-day.”—Pror. SeBa Etprince, Uni- 


versity of Kansas. [ Price, 2.75] 


MAN AND CULTURE 
By CLARK WISSLER, Ph.D. 


“Tt is the fullest, simplest and most fascinating ac- 
count of culture I have ever seen. Such wealth of 
illustration, firmness of touch, and clearness of 
statement bespeak the master. I am delighted to 
see what Dr. Wissler has made of this province of 
anthropology.” —Prorrssor E. A. Ross, University 


of Wisconsin. [Price, 2.75] 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
NEW. YORK 
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20 Pus wave destroyed Pharaoh and his armies 


EPHANIAH — HAGGAI — ZECHARIAH — 
MALACHI! Forty Sunday-School voices hurrying 
in sing-song cadence to the triumphant conclusion 
of the “books of the Old Testament.” 

The Christmas story from Luke, recited gravely in con- 
cert around the fire just before going to bed on Christmas 
Eve, shot through with all sorts of warm emotional associa- 
tions, not the least of them the lively anticipation of 
presents-in-the-morning. 

Verses read in turn at morning prayers—verses, like 
Melchizidek, without beginning and without end, and but 
vaguely related to the school day so soon to follow. 

Uneasy sampling of the Apocalypse, not without gloomy 
but fascinating forebodings as to one’s ultimate and highly 
colorful doom. 

Judith and Holofernes, discovered in an odd volume in 
the attic, and so much more exciting and enjoyable for not 
being quite biblical. 

Psalms memorized. Chapters of Isaiah, read on a morn- 
ing of comfortable truancy from church, and proving some- 
how moving and beautiful . 

How is a person brought up according to the 
mores of the past century to disentangle himself 
from the thousand and one associations which 
have clustered around the concept of bible and 
read this new Story of the Bible as it should be 
read, with detachment and a fresh mind? Those 
born in the present century will have no such 
difficulty, to judge from the testimony repeatedly 
offered by teachers in school and college who 
find their classes, for the most part, innocent of 
any acquaintance whatever with holy writ. The 
book should be judged by its effect on a con- 
temporary pagan child. Instead, it will be re- 
viewed by several hundred people whose first 
concern is to see how much evolution Van Loon 
has put into the Bible, or how many miracles he 
has left out, or how “reverent” he has been, or 
whether he takes a crack at the fundamentalists. 
Ninety-nine per cent of his readers—of those, at 
least, who have read the Bible—will say at one 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE, by Hendrik Van Loon. 
ae & Liveright. 452 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of The 
urvey. 


The Jewish army marches around the walls of Jericho 


Mr. Van Loon! 


i| 
page or another: “Well, I don’t think that’s much of an 
improvement!” (The present reviewer has no desire to be| 
exclusive: he said it himself when the still small voice re- 


appeared as a “thin silence.”) Whereas the really interest!) 
ing aspect of this latest adventure of Mr. Van Loon’s is| 
the simple objectivity of the whole performance—in itself) 
a striking psychological achievement. it 

The author is sufficiently disarming in his own effort to 
orient the book: 


As a matter of fact [he says] I am not trying to rewrite) 
the Bible or interpret the Bible or give a modern version of} 
the Bible. I am leaving the Bible most severely alone. ‘The 
Holy Books have been translated with extreme competency) 
by our Great Bapodiaie I have a profound respect for) 
their labors. I shall not offend their sense of the ludicrous} 
by a futile attempt to improve upon the King James version.) 

Neither dare I confess to that profound theological knowl} 
edge which is necessary for a critical examination of the Old} 
and the New Testaments. Those who expect to read a Bible 
written against a background of the latest archeological | 
philological discoveries will be disappointed. The book merely} 
tells the story as I personally (and in a most uncontroversial 
fashion) would like to tell it to my own boys. Nothing more} 
and nothing less. 


| 
And again in the body of the text: } 
I am not, as I have so often said before, writing a new) 
version of the Bible. 

I am merely giving you the general outline of a book which} 
(especially in its early parts) is often some- | 
what too complicated for the readers of our 
own hurrying days. 

The gospels, however, are simple and di- 
rect and very short. Even the busiest of men 
can find leisure to read them. :.. 

If my little book can give you the desire 
to read the original, to study those wise 
parables, to comprehend the immense vision 
of this greatest of all teachers, I shall not 
have written in vain, 


And that is really all I am trying to do. 


| 
; 
y 


duces the Bible 


Taking that statement at its face value, where does it 
| leave Mr. Van Loon’s book? If the Bible had been no 
_more than the story of the Bible it would hardly have 
survived long enough for Mr. Van Loon to deal with it. 
Take out its poetry, its exhortation, its teaching, its exalted 
| revery and bold prophesy, and what you have left is no 
doubt much easier to deal with, and much less embarrassing 
from either a theological or a literary viewpoint, but it is 
also much less powerful and beautiful than the Bible 
itself. 
lat But the pagan child, when he opens the Van Loon 
‘story, will know nothing of. these things and will 
therefore miss them not at all. Whether he will be incited 
to go and find them for himself, as a result of this reading, 
is a question to which all theoretical answers are irrelevant. 
Though the author says time and again that he must record 
the bickerings of the petty Jewish kings because they formed 
the background for the emergence of lofty religious ideals, 
he never seems quite successful in getting the lofty ideas 
to emerge. It is the bickerings that stick in the memory. 
Perhaps the pagan child will make the leap from Van Loon 
to Isaiah—but one doubts it. The book is more likely to 
send the adult reader back to the Bible in search of his 
associations. In either case, the contrast between Van 
Loon’s even text and the Bible itself may throw into sharp 
relief the essential fire of the prophet. Certainly one who 
first approached the story of the nativity 
through these casual paragraphs would fall 
on Luke’s narrative with surprise and de- 
light. But as it stands, the Van Loon pro- 
duct is a little cold, a little lacking in 
both austerity and tenderness. It reads 
well, but none of it could by any possi- 
bility be chanted! 
All of which is merely saying that this 
is not the Bible, and as the author has al- 


The walls of Jericho falldown 


Joseph is proud of his new coat 


ready been at pains to say so for himself a number of times, 
it is hardly necessary to dwell on it. What is the book? 
It is an orderly, readable, sometimes fascinating narrative 
which will not only give the supposititious child reader a 
coherent idea of the Jewish History but may set in 
order the tangled memories of more than one adult who 
has acquired scraps of biblical history much as the small 
boy collects stamps, and has never quite got them sorted 
out. Moreover the adventures of the persistently quarrel- 
some and intermittently high-minded race of ancient Jews 
give Mr. Van Loon opportunity for the colloquial good- 
humor, with occasional flashes of wit, which The Story of 
Mankind has already made familiar. The whole picture 
of these irresponsible tribes, seen in perspective against their 
contemporaries and their phantasy, is touched with irony. 
Perhaps there is a bit too much continuity. The pace 
is brisk: there is little lingering on dramatic episodes. The 
reader finds himself worrying now and then over some 
colorful tale that seems less striking than it ought to be: 
will the pagan child really get the thrill of Gideon’s crash 
of pitchers and flare of torches? Need the Queen of Sheba 
wander in and out of a single paragraph with no 
hint of her magnificence? 

Mr. Van Loon has struck an ingenious com- 
promise between criticism and story-telling: he 
neither accepts nor offends the conventions: he is 
familiar without sacrificing decorum. His New 
Testament drawings—which by and large are 
far less spirited and interesting than those for 
the earlier chapters—show Jesus with the halo, 
yet the text rationalizes or avoids the miracles: 
a deliberate inconsistency which neatly illustrates 
the deftness of Mr. Van Loon’s middle course. 

The book is too new, at this writing, to have 
been weighed in the scales to which the author 
consigns it. We shall hear ultimately from the 
pagan child. Meanwhile those who are neither 
wholly pagan nor wholly childlike will find it 
something short of brilliant, but soundly planned 

_ and firmly executed. Nobody but Mr. Van Loon 
would have measured himself against the im- 
possible with just this engaging blend of robust- 
ness, sophistication, and simplicity. Jk. 


Why Doesn’t Washington Recognize the 


Russian Government ? 


Do You Know__ 


—That in March, 1918, the Soviet Government offered to 
resume fighting the Germans if we would furnish munitions 
and supplies and that our Government ignored the offer? 


—That originally the Red Army was aimed at the Germans 
and that Allied officers helped organize it? 


—That the “Sisson Letters,” which in 1918 caused the Amer- 
ican public to execrate the Soviet leaders, are now acknowl- 
edged to be forgeries? 


—That our State Department has pigeonholed reports which, 
if given out, would have made impossible the poisoning of 
-the American public with lies fabricated by Russian émigrés? 


—That the’ Russian Division of our State Department has 
become a nest of persons connected by birth, marriage, or fel- 
lowship with the Russian aristocracy? 


—That the Yudenich drive on Petrograd was financed by 
selling the famished Esthonians at fancy prices food supplied 
by the American Relief Commission? 


—That in Kolchak’s flight from Omsk sixty train-loads of 


‘Whites,’ mostly women and children, became stalled in the 
snow and froze to death? 


Read E. A. Ross’s 
“The Russian Soviet Republic” 


Read the most amazing true story of modern times—how the 
Allied Governments dealt with the first communist government 
of a great power in history. The contrast between what the 


documents show and what the officials and newspapers have led 


the public to believe is astounding. These damning facts are not 
drawn from Bolshevik sources, but from documents and non-Bol- 
shevik sources. 


Professor Ross is not at all a socialist. He is an old-line eco- 
nomist who has never put faith in the economic experiment being 
tried in Russia, but he is determined to show up the deceit prac- 
ticed upon his fellow countrymen. 


He exposes the failure of the Bolshevik land policy and na- 
tionalization policy as impartially as he exposes the crookedness 
of Allied diplomats and statesmen. 


He explodes the Bolshevik claim to have brought on the Ger- 
man Revolution as relentlessly as he explodes the forty-nine lies 
about Russia, given wide circulation in the American press up to 
the end of 1919. 


“The Russian Soviet Republic’? has just been pub- 
lished by the Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. It is the third volume of Professor 
Ross’s trilogy on Russia. The first two volumes are 
“Russia in Upheaval’? and the ‘‘Russian Bolshevik 
Revolution.’’ Each is a full-sized octavo volume of 
between 300 and 400 pages, fully illustrated; and 
each is sold by booksellers or the publishers for $3.00 
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ment. It is doubtless this omission which prompted Dr. Cabotll 
to report in the introduction that at least one apparently 
successful method described in the text would no longer be © 
employed by the author. Perhaps it is not too much to hope | 
that these authors may sometime review critically the steps 
that were taken in these cases. Meanwhile we may be glad ~ 
that we have so vivid a picture of the dealings with each of 
these children. 

PUBLICITY, A Manual for the Use of Business, Civil or Soctal Service © 
Organization, by R. H. Wilder and K. L. Buell. Ronald Press Co. 271 — 
bb. Price $2.75 postpaid of The Survey. 

HEN tthe reader interested in “social service organiza-_ 
tions” has waded through the twaddle about German, | 

Russian and variously “radical” propaganda which these authors — 

use to point their moral and adorn their tale, he will find a 

reasonably complete compilation of the conventional technique - 

of general and campaign publicity. There is little here that 
will not be familiar to experienced executives, and so far as 
social work is concerned the background is obviously that of 
the war relief campaign rather than that of the permanent 
constructive program. Social work is outgrowing some of the — 
methods here expounded. But new “committees” are constant- 
ly emerging and old ones are constantly putting out clumsy — 
publicity: if this book teaches some of them to be brief and 
intelligent in approaching the public it serves a useful purpose. 
WHAT IS PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK?, by L. A. Halbert. Pub- 


lished by L. A. Halbert. Kansas City, Mo. 149 pp. Price $1.50 post- — 
paid of The Survey. 

THE CHARITIES OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL, by Cyprian W. 
Emanuel. Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago. 337 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of The Survey. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, by James Hy 
Tufts. Russell Sage Foundation. 240 pp. Price $1. 50 postpaid of 
The Survey. 


RURAL CHILD WELFARE, by the National Child Labor Committee 


under the direction of Edward N. Clopper. The Macmillan Co. 355 pp. 
Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
Communities, Civics, Recreation 


SOCIAL IMPERATIVES, by Craig S. Thoms. Judson Press, Philadelphia. 


234 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of The Survey. 
AS a minister, Mr. Thoms was known for his interest in 
social questions and his effort to bring Christian teach-— 
ing to bear upon the every-day concerns of the average citizen. © 
As professor of sociology at the University of South Dakota, ~ 
he reverses the process and interprets social issues in the light 
of Christianity. While this little book stays rather on the — 
surface of things in not analysing very deeply the moral prob- 
lems involved in most of our current social issues, it brings 
to bear on them a sound ethical principle. It demands not 
only the acceptance of a spirit of service in all human relation- 
ships but that this spirit, to grow strong and permanent, must 
be part of a consistent religious faith. The separate chapters 
of the book deal with the awakening social consciousness, and 
the needs of religion, of socialized homes, of moral training 
in public schools, of socially minded universities, of Christian- 
ized business, of peace-time patriotism, of better-born children, 
of faith in social progress. 


READER FOR NEW AMERICANS. Book I and II, by John A. Long. 
American Book Co. 224 and 208 pp. Price $.68 each postpaid of The 


b 


Survey. 
BETTER AMERICANS, by Joyce C. Manuel. Missionary Education 
Movement. 114 pp. Price $.60 postpaid of The Survey. 


HOME AND COMMUNITY LIFE, by Gertrude Hartman. 
& Co. 200 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

A NEW CONSTITUTION FOR A NEW AMERICA, by William Mae- 
Donald. B. W. Huebsch. 260 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

PROHIBITION INSIDE OUT, by Roy A. Haynes. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 308 pp.. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. ‘ 

THE HOSPITAL LIBRARY, edited by Edith K. Jones. 
ry Association, Chicago. 190 pp. Price $2.25 postpaid of The Survey. 

FOR A NEW AMERICA, by Coe Hayne. Missionary Education Move- 
ment. 174 pp. Price cloth $.75, paper $.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

STORY PLAYS, by Louise C. Wright. A. S. Barnes & Co. 127 pp. 
Price $1.60 postpaid of The Survey. 

PARTIES AND STUNTS AROUND THE YEAR, by Era Betzner. 
Womans Press. 94 pp. Paper. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE LITTLE COUNTRY THEATER, by Alfred G. Arvold. Macmillan 
Co. 236 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE COUNTRY COMMUNITY, by Warren H. 
ee The Pilgrim Press. 259 pp. Price $2.25 postpaid of The 

urvey. 


E. P. Dutton 


American Libra- 
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NAME AND ADDRESS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The New Testament 

An American Translation 

By Edgar J. Goodspeed 
A new translation of the New Testament in the language of 
today. A dignified, scholarly version which retains the vigor, 
ease, and clarity of the original Greek and gives new meaning 
to the associations with older versions. 

Regular edition, $3.00, postpaid $3.12 
Pocket edition, India paper, $2.50, postpaid $2.62 


Paul, Son of Kish 


By Lyman I. Henry 
A vivid reconstruction of the life of Paul that presents him 
as a very real personality. A skillful blending of history and 
romance into a biography that shows Paul asia youth, as father 
of a family, persecutor of the followers of the Way, militant 
herald of Christianity, and martyr to the faith. 
Illustrated, with frontispiece in color, 


$3.00, postpaid $3.12 


LAW AND FREEDOM IN 
THE SCHOOL 
By George A. Coe 


$2.00, postpaid $2.15 


DUMPING: A PROBLEM 
IN INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 
By Jacob Viner 


$3.00, postpaid $3.12 


THE WORKER IN 
MODERN ECONOMIC 
SOCIETY 
By P. H. Douglas, C. N. Hitch- 
cock and W. E. Atkins 


929 pages, $4.50, postpaid $4.65 


THE RISE OF 
CHRISTIANITY 
By Frederick O. Norton 


$2.25, postpaid $2.35 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5746 ELLIS AVENUE 


The Proper Study of Mankind is Man 


Increase of population, close contacts between groups distinct in economic aims and racial ori- 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


gins, the changing status of woman and the home, these situations and their detailed complications 
are sweeping us toward the point where only the clearest forethought can forstall disaster. The 


LIPPINCOTT SERIES IN SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by EDWARD CARY HAYES, Ph.D., LL.D. (Professor of Sociology, University of Illinois) 
is a determined effort to call intelligent attention to the problems which must be solved for the very survival 
of civilization. It purposes detailed attack upon the fundamental difficulties of our complex interdependence, 
with a view to stimulating the type of thought that will lead to action and to furnishing through the record 


of experience sound premises for practical conclusions. 


The need of such study is imperative and universal 


Three books of the series are now available. 


STA URK AN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY ‘sic A, Queen) reviews our neesent handling of social 


status quo, and indicates the effect on that status of the past efforts of men toward the solution of its elements, the degree of 


success of those efforts, and the fundamental reasons for such success or failure. 
ground afforded a study of government by the knowledge of history. 


It gives to our social situation the back- 


327 Pages. $2.00 


POPULATION PROBLEMS (E. B. Reuter) satisfies in simple and non-technical discussion the present eager desire 

for information on the basic human problems of living together. Poverty, immigration, 
marriage and birth-rate, race relations, city concentration and industrial organization are not interests of a limited group, 
and this book is not for the specialists. For him there will be little new in it, but for the general reader and the citizen who 


feels his responsibility there is something on which to take hold. 


338 Pages. $2.00 


POLITICAL ACTION (Seba Eldridge) now in press is an analysis of our problems of government to determine, zot 

the merely desirable or ideal modifications, but the factors contributing to the growth and for- 
midable character of those problems and the means to which we may turn for improvement with some hope of success. Our 
present problems rise from conflicting interests: to stimulate and accelerate action to remedy the defects of local representation 


in handling these conflicts is the purpose of the volume. 


Ds ee ee 


$2.00 


——— ee 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 227 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DEPARTMENT S-11: Please put my name on your lists to receive information and circulars regarding Lippincott’a Series on Soci- 
ology and keep me informed regarding the new monographs which will be issued in the future, without any obligation to me. 
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(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SurveEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


SCENE 

By E. Gorpon CRraic 

With a foreword and an introductory Poem by 

Joun MASEFIELD Net $8.35 
A brilliant sketch of the development of the theatre 
in Europe from the Classical times, with collotype 
reproductions of nineteen special etchings and four 
plates reproduced from old Italian prints. 


THE NEWSPAPER AND THE HISTORIAN 
By Lucy Maynarp SALMON Net $7.50 
‘Considers the essential characteristics of the news- 
paper as they affect the historian. A companion 
volume now in the press is entitled The Newspaper 
and Authority. “A reference book of permanent 
value replete with facts and opinion.”—The Nation. 


THE PAGEANT OF GREECE 
Edited by R. W. LivincsToNE 
With 12 illustrations Net $2.75 
“We are all Greeks. Our laws, our literature, our 
religion, our arts, have their root in Greece” (Shel- 
ley). . This book, containing specimens in translation 
of the greatest work of the greatest Greek writers, 
gives the English reader some idea of the genius of 
the people of whom Shelley spoke. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
By H. E. Ecerton Net $2.85 
Gives a view of the cause of the American Revolu- 
tion, free from prejudices. 
TEAR OR VE @ EARN 
By Witt1am Paton KER $2.00 
Contents: The Art of Poetry; Shelley; Samson 
Agonistes; Romantic Fallacies; Pope; Moliere and 
the Muse of Comedy; Matthew Arnold. 


Oxrorp University Press American Branch 
35 West 32np StrREET - NEw York CIty 
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James Harvey 


ROBINSON 


Author of ‘“‘The Mind in the Making”’ 


THE HUMANIZING 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


A workable plan to make our scientific knowl- 

edge of service to average men and women. 
The distinguished author of “The Mind in the 
Making”’ puts with admirable directness the great- 
est problem of modern education. 


BOORS 


ALSO AUTHOR OF “A History OF WESTERN EUROPE.” 


At All Bookshops, $1.50 


St. Loe Strachey 


distinguished editor of The Spectator brings idealism and common sense to a 
discussion of present day economic problems— 


ECONOMICS OF THE HOUR 


His book is a defense of individuals, independence and freedom in the 


relations pf labor and capital, and a plea for the preservation of character | 
as the worker's greatest asset. $2.00 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS New York 


Health 


THE INFANT AND YOUNG CHILD, by John L. Morse, Edwin T 
Morse, and Louis Hill Webb. W. B. Saunders Co. 271 pp. Price $1.7. 
postpaid of The Survey. 

A PARENTS’ MANUAL, vol. I, by Maximilian Groszmann. 
342 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

A PARENTS’ MANUAL, vol. IJ, by Maximilian Groszmann. 
Co. 244 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

HEALTHY MOTHERS, by S. Josephine Baker. Little Brown & Co. 18 
pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of The Survey. 

HEALTHY BABIES, by S. Josephine Baker. 
bp. Price $1.25 postpaid of The Survey. 

HEALTHY CHILDREN, by S. Josephine Baker. 
230 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE HEALTH OF THE RUNABOUT CHILD, by William P. Luca: 
Macmillan Co. 229 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. { 

THE RUNABOUTS IN THE HOUSE OF HEALTH, prepared by th 
American Child Health Association. American Child Health Association 
Price $.15 postpaid of The Survey. ; 


Century Co 


Centur’ 


Little Brown & Co. 22 


Little Brown & Coe 


[IN the whirl of research, practise and organization which j 

‘cutting such imposing slices off the death rate of babies an 
young children, perhaps the most fundamental advance is th 
drift of the doctors themselves toward prevention, which, i 
the long run, means educating parents to know when thei 
children are healthy and how to make and keep them so. / 
quarter century ago there were not half a dozen physician 
in the country who practised pediatrics exclusively; there wer 
no divisions of child hygiene in state or city health depart 
ments; no public health nurses, no baby welfare stations. Nov 
hardly a season passes without the addition of half a doze 
or more titles to the list of books in which child specialist 
summarize their own experience for the benefit of parents an 
teachers. 

In a new and revised edition, the trilogy of manuals by D1 
S. Josephine Baker cover the pre-natal, infancy and pre-schoc 
periods with unusual simplicity and directness. It is unfortun 
ate that there is no index to make their contents more readil 
accessible. ‘The volume which Dr. Morse and his associate 
sponsor is somewhat more formal in manner, and intricate an 
conservative in its directions. Moreover the parents who can 
not but respect the professional experience of its authors i 
feeding formulae may be privileged to question their dicta o 
child training with the insistence on instant unquestionin 
obedience, or the three pages on education which dispose o 
the modern play school movement with the rather anomalou 
conclusion that “We have no sympathy with those school 
which allow the child to do as it pleases and to choose fo 
itself what it will study .. . We are old fashioned enough t 
believe that children should be made to work, to obey, and t 
respect authority.” 

Health in its broadest aspect of harmonious physical an 
mental development is the theme of The Health of the Run 
about Child. Once past the sugar-coating apparently designe 
to make it easier for parents to swallow (there is a doubl 
table of contents, in scientific terms for doctors or nurses, an 
in sweet phrases for parents) the reader will find special inter 
est in the chapters relating some of the findings of psychologica 
research and the newer psychological principles to the play 
education, and emotional development of little children, wit 
a series of tables detailed on normal development. 

One would be hard put to it to name a problem, mental o 
normal, of health or sickness, which is not touched on in th 
Parents’ Manuals compiled by the late Dr. Maximilian Grosz 
mann. For that very reason the distracted parent in search o 
guidance probably will find it necessary to turn to a mor 
detailed treatment than has been possible in compressing s 
much in so little space. Whole books are being written o 
any one of scores of the chapter sub-titles used here. But th 
parent who wishes a bird’s eye view of his overpowerin 
domain, illumined by the comments and anecdotes of a pionee 
of education during the last quarter century, will find it here 

Last, and least in point of bulk, comes the admirabl 
pamphlet published by the American Child Health Associatio 
on The Runabouts in the House of Health. The what, i 
not the why, of the health of pre-school children, has bee! 
boiled down to a guide which is as attractive as it is concise 
and as authoritative as the imposing list of physicians an 
nurses who sponsor it. It gives a simple and practical workin 
plan for the House of Child Health, without the detaile 
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Fore Sight instead of Hind Sight 


Do Your Christmas Shopping 
HERE AND NOW 


CHRIST IN THE POETRY OF TODAY Martha Foote Crow $2.00 
For lovers of exquisite poetry, for all who need new inspiration in their work. 
CEREMONIALS OF COMMON DAYS Abbie Graham $1.50 


For the woman who is “busy about many th ngs.” 
ful ethereal spirit."—Horace W. Morelock. 


“Miss Graham invests the commonplace with a beauti- 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR SONGS 50 

For the music lover who wants quaint new carols and rounds, for choirs and clubs. 
MODERN READERS CALENDAR 1924 -60 

For the woman who wants an opening paragraph for her article or her speech. For the home keeping 

’ woman who needs something each day to lift her out of the daily round. 
THE WOMANS PRESS 600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MMMM MMMM 


Adventures in Social Welfare 


Reminiscences of things, thoughts and folks during 
forty years of Social work 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


THE BURDEN OF 
UNEMPLOY MENT 


by 
PHILIP KLEIN 


Mr. R. M. Little, Chief of the N. Y. State Dept. of Vocational and Ex- 
tension Education, after having read his own copy, ordered a copy sent to 
each of his sub-department heads, saying ‘I wish them to read your book 
because of, First—Its spirit; Second—Its common sense; Third—Its fine 
humor; Fourth—Its splendid optimism; Fifth—The many suggestions as to 
methods of doing social work, particularly in difficult fields.’ 

This is a good book for a Chief of Staff to put into the hands of his 
lieutenants; say for instance, as a Christmas present. 

Order from Alexander Johnson, Fort Wayne, Ind. Price $3.00, postage 
15 cents (anywhere). Or may be had from The Survey, Special price on 
lots of five or more to one address. 
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Eall 


Price $2.00 net 


Here for the first time we have a 
scientific study of the way we have 
met hard times. . . . Mr. Klein has 
brought to this material a balanced 
judgment, an intelligent insight, and 
a comprehensive grasp of our indus- 
trial history. . . . For all practical 
minds this study is invaluable. 
—The Churchman. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 EAST 22nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


By Richard C. Cabot, M.D., 
is written out of the ripe ex- 
perience of a man who is 
physician, army surgeon, 
founder of hospital social 
service, professor of social 
ethics at Harvard. His pre- 
scription of Work, Play, 
Love, Worship is something 
you'll treasure. The new 
Survey Associates Edition 
brings the price down to fit 
everyman’s purse. 


WHAT 
MEN 


LIVE 
BY 


By return mail of The Survey for $1.50 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SuRvEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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specifications which can be gleaned in the longer books. A 

useful bibliography is appended. 

MENTAL HYGIENE AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE, by V. 
May MacDonald, J. B. Lippincott Co. 77 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid 
of The Survey. ; 

HEALTH TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLS, by Theresa Dansdill. Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. 405 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The 
Survey. 

THE EXPERIENCES OF AN ASYLUM DOCTOR, by Montagu Lomaz. 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 225 pp. Price $.84 postpard of The 
Survey. 

CIVILIZATION AND THE MICROBE, by Arthur I. Kendall. 
Miflin Co. 231 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. a 

BIRTH CONTROL. WHAT IS IT?, by Dr. Lydia Allen DeVilbiss. 
Small, Maynard Co. 186 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 

STUTTERING, LISPING AND CORRECTION OF THE SPEECH OF 
THE DEAF, by EB. W. Scripture. Macmillan Co. 290 pp. Second edi- 
tion, revised. Price $2.25 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE BIRTH OF PSYCHE, by L. Charles Baudouin. Translated by Fred 
Rothwell. E. P. Dutton Co. 211 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The 
Survey. j 

ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR, by Irving J. Sands and Phyllis Blanchard. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 482 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE HOPE OF THE VARIANT, by John G. Gehring. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 252 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


Houghton 


Education 


EDUCATION FOR MORAL, GROWTH, by Henry Neumann. 
ton & Co. 383 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


A FEW years ago books on moral education had become a 

drug on the educational market: we had been “moralized” 
into numbness. Even today one picks up a book with the 
word “moral” in its title with a considerable misgiving: we 
want no further “moralizing’—the time has come when we 
must understand. Well, here is a book that carries the cheer- 
ing word: The first essential of “morality” is understanding— 
“height, breadth, depth of vision.” And the second requirement 
is sense of direction, to which we “must devote far more 
thinking than is now the rule.” These two considerations 
release us from our ancient (and only too recent) moralizings; 
they throw us boldly into the midst of the currents of educa- 
tional discussion. We face the issues: There can be no moral 
education, or any other sort, that amounts to anything, until 
we have found out, made up our minds, at least tentatively, 


D. Apple- 


MJ 


The Amherst Books 


The Coming of Man 
By JOHN M. TYLER 


The coming of man is a question which has 
engaged the attention of scientist, preacher and 
layman for centuries. Here are the mature con- 
clusions of a distinguished biologist who has a 
gift for humanizing his science. The author of 
“The New Stone Age” and ‘Man in the Light 
of Evolution” tells in simple language the story 
of the steps by which lower life grew into man- 
hood. 
preservation of the health of the body and nervous 


$2.00 


In the closing chapter he deals with the 


system. 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 Summer Street, Boston 


MJ MJ 
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about the direction which our individual and social livin 
should take. We must have direction, or we shall hav 
nothing! ‘Then, having found a direction, we must learn hoy 
to move in that direction. This is not a matter of “moral 
izing.” Here we must employ all our knowledge of psycholog 
and all our growing pedagogical insight. Education fo 
Moral Growth is just education in the best sense of th 
word. 

None the less, this book contains considerations, now largel 
ignored by educators in general, which should be taken int 
account. If this book were to be widely used in normal school 
and college departments of education, American educatioi 
would gain immeasurably. 
MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION, by Don C. Ellis and Laur 


Thornborough. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 284 pp. Price $2.50 postpat 
of The Survey. 


Visual methods have long had a place in education. It 
inevitable that the motion picture shall have a place, and ; 
large place. “This book deals with the problems of organizin 
the motion picture into the equipment of the school and int 
the technic of the day’s work. Aside from these practica 
problems, two brief chapters are devoted to discussing th 
objections to the use of motion pictures in education and thei 
advantages. ‘The authors pass very easily over the objections 
most of them are just the objections of the old fogy to an 
new movement. But their defense of the films is, itself, to 
easy. Our schools are, by and large, now places of passiv: 
resistance, where children say to teachers: “Well, we’re here 
we understand that you have been hired to educate us; so, lea 
us something—if you can!” ‘Teachers are worn out by thei 
efforts to meet this challenge. If they can transfer the j 
to a machine, the relief will be welcome. But education 
not a matter of learning. It is a matter of action. Ever 
such device as the motion picture tends to make the school ; 
still more passive place. As a bit of machinery in a program 
of action, the film would have large justification. As a ney 
bit of passivity in an already too passive program real edu 
cators can watch its advances only with increased apprehension 
A MODERN COLLEGE AND A MODERN SCHOOL, by Abraham Fles 


ner. Doubleday, Page & Co. 142 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of Th 
Survey. 


The second paper in this small volume was the occasion 
some years ago, of one of the most spirited debates in al 
American educational discussions. Out of that paper and th 
discussion it provoked came the Lincoln School, of Teachers 
College, which has been in existence for six years, “is at leas 
as full of novelties as it is of problems” and which, says D1 
Flexner, is still too young to be properly appraised. Just a 
in this original paper on “A Modern School” the author hel 
that the life and interests of the world, today (not excludia 
the past, which is a part of today), hold content sufficientl 
important to form the substance of the education needed 
the youth of today, so in his paper on “A Modern College 
he holds that the minds of men and women of college ag 
can be nourished on the implicit content of the life they ar 
leading and the lives they expect to lead. Colleges, in general 
ignore both these factors today. Wholesale methods of deal 
ing with college problems, including the ‘freshman flood,” ar 
not consistent with the pretensions of the college that it is th 
intellectual center of the age. These problems must be though 
about. Dr. Flexner continues to think about them. This bool 
is evidence that the thinking of America has not yet touche 
bottom. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CRIMINAL, by M. Hamblin Smith 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 182 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey 

INTELLIGENT TESTING, by Rudolf Pintner. Henry Holt. 406 tt 
Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF EDUCATIONAL MEAS 
UREMENTS, by Walter Scott Monroe. Houghton Mifflin Co. 364 pf 
Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

AMERICAN PROBLEMS, by Morehouse and Graham. Ginn & Co. 56 
pp. Price $1.72 postpaid of The Survey. 

HOW TO EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION, by William A. McCali 
Macmillan Co. 281 pp. Price $2.60 postpaid of The Survey. 

INTELLIGENCE MEASUREMENT, by S. C. Kohs. Macmillan Co. 31 
pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

RACE AND NATIONAL SOLIDARITY, by Charles C. Josey. Charle 
Scribner's Sons. 227 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

LEARNING ENGLISH, by Annie Fisher. Ginn & Co. 306 pp. Price 
$1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION, b 


Du Pont De Nemours. 
Delaware Press, Newark, Del. 


University o 
161 pp. he 


‘Books for 


A CHILDREN’S NOVEL 


The Romantic and Adventurous Story of 


° 
Henry and His Travels 
By A. C. Westergaard 
A remarkable story, translated from the Danish, which pictures graph- 
ically European conditions today from the viewpoint of a child. It 
is told so simply that any child can understand and enjoy it, yet it 


' is real literature with style and characterization of exceptional 
_ merit. $2.00 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 West 32d St., New York 


CAVE BOYS 


by H. M. Burr, 
author of “Tales of Telal,’ and “Around the Fire.” 
Cloth, $1.75 Illustrated 


“To Roland and Launcelot and the noble redskin—on whom boyish 
fancies were fed in the last generation—modern science and the Wells- 
Van Loon school of historians have added early man as fair game for 
the story-teller. For Cave Boys the author, H. M. Burr, claims only 
that ‘the Old Stone Age furnishes the background.’ . . . An uncom- 
monly agreeable book of yarns for youngsters.”—The Survey. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York 


~ Vay 


The 
Story 
of 
the 
Bible 


Ruth and Naomi leave 
for the Old Home 


Children 


Louis Untermeyer’s New Anthology of Poetry 
for Children 


THIS SINGING 
WORLD 


Editor of Modern American 
Modern British Poetry 


for children from nine to sixteen, 
— gathered from the poetry of the last seventy-five 

years. There are three hundred and fifty poems 
which include ballads such as Noyes’s ‘‘The Highwayman,” poems of 
nature, singing lyrics as lovely as anything in classic literature, and 


By the and 


A collection 


delightful nonsense verse. $3.00 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, *82,Medien ave. 


The ADVENTURES of MAYA THE BEE 
By Waldemar Bonsels 


Hugh Walpole—“This is one of the classics of modern litera- 
ture for children. It is good for the peace and happiness of the 
world that Maya should be receiving everywhere so true a 
welcome.” Full-color illustrations. 8vo0. $3.00 


STORIES from the EARLY WORLD 
By R. M. Fleming 


The brave stories of high deeds that have thrilled the people 
of 24 nations from the earliest times, brilliantly retold for 
children. Illustrated. 8vo. $2.50 


THOMAS SELTZER, 5 West 50th Street, NEW YORK 


Japanese Fairy Tales 
By WituraM Ev.ior GRiFFIs. $1.60 
Stories filled with oriental mystery and charm. With illustra- 
tions in color. 
Nature’s Craftsmen 
By Inez N. McFez, $1.75 


Tells of the ants, bees, spiders, caterpillars and other insect 
builders and workers. Fully illustrated. 


T. Y. CROWELL CO. 
426 W. Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


By Hendrik Willem 


VAN LOON 


“Presents a story as I personally—and in a most uncontroversial way— 
would like to tell it to my boys... 


I have patiently read all ‘modern 


Bibles’ and almost all the endless ‘children’s Bibles’ for the last thirty years 
and none satisfied me for my own needs or for those of my sons.” 

Written simply, delightfully, reverently by Van Loon. 

If you have a child, if you know a child, if you yourself were ever a 
child with a child’s eager eyes and curious mind—this is the book for you. 

Sent by return mail, postpaid in the United States, for $5.00. Subscribers’ 
personal checks are good as gold with us. 


112 East 19 Street New York City 


One of 200 drawings, including 
13 pages in color and a colored 
inset on the cover, in Van Loon’s 
“Story of the Bible.” A book every 
bit as fascinating as his earlier 
“Story of Mankind.” 


The Survey 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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by James Branch 


The 
Cabell. $7.50 


The Dance of Life, by Havelock Ellis. 
$4.00 


High Place, 


Don Juan, by Ludwig Lewisohn. $2.00 


To introduce three of the greatest contem- 
porary books, we are willing to send the above 
post-paid to any address for twelve dollars. 
This is philanthropy at its best, a pastime in 
which we seldom indulge saving in the case 
of such stimulae as are noted above. 


Washington Square Bookshop 
27 West 8th Street New York City 


EDGAR H. WELLS & CO. 
41A EAST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK 


OLD AND CURRENT BOOKS 
PRINTS 


Reproductions of the Drawings 
at Windsor Castle 


Lang’ of Anders Zorn, 
$4.00 

McCurdy’s Note Books of Leonardo 
Da Vinci, $3.00 


Huneker’s Old Fogy, 


FRIEDMANS’ 
70 WEST 5lst STREET 
NEW YORK 


Etchings 


Ist Ed. $2.50 


Catalogue sent on request 


ARCADE BOOK 
STORE 
50 Broadway 43 New St. 


New Books—Second Hand Books 
Circulating Library 


Send us your 
monthly book list. 


Mail and_ telephone 
prompt attention. 


Telephone, Broad 4670 
COME IN AND BROWSE 


name our 


orders receive 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SuRveY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


The Bibliopole 


THEY LINGER AND 
BROWSE 


F you want to test a man’s head, 
or his heart, or his liver, talk to 
him, as salesman to customer, 

over a table of books. 


During the past year we have been 
operating Survey bookstands at con- 
ferences of social workers, women 
voters and kindred groups. We have 
traveled from Maine to Texas; we 
have dragged tons of baggage across 
train sheds while porters became sud- 
denly interested in dowagers with 
handbags; we have missed trains, 
which is often little worse than 
catching them. But the law of com- 
pensation has rewarded us. We have 
met booklovers. 


What a lot of them there are! 
Many of them do not call themselves 
booklovers. “They have not acquired 
the consciousness of kind. But they 
do love books. Some come boldly 
to our book tables, some shyly, and 
some to avoid their friends. Some- 
times they steal out from meetings 
to look at books. You know, then, 
that the speaker is going into second 
for the climb uphill to his peroration. 


However they come, they linger 
and browse, linger and browse. It is 
in those friendly, leisurely times that 
men and women become booklovers. 
Acquiring books through book reviews 
is well enough but it is a vicarious 
sort of book loving. It is not the 
same as having the book in your hand 
and getting the feel of it. You aren’t 
taking somebody’s word for it then; 
you are judging for yourself. 


Throughout this broad, restless 
country of ours, are thousands of 
men and women who have no 
adequate means of satisfying their 
craving for good books. It is for 
these people that The Survey operates 
traveling book stores. "The average 
book store in a small city or town, 
if it handles books on social subjects, 
usually manhandles them. The clerk 
knows the book jacket, the price and 
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Over Fifty Years in Business 


EDWIN S. GORHAM 
CHURCH PUBLISHER 


OXFORD BIBLES, PRAYER 
BOOKS, ETC. 


ELEVEN WEST FORTY-FIFTH ST, 
NEW YORK CITY 


BOOKS BOUGHT 


One or Thousands 
Full Value Paid 


Fair Treatment 


Especially wanted: 
FINE SETS—RARE BOOKS 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


Dept. S 
80 FOURTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 


JAMES E DRAKE 


Incorporated S 


14 Wost 40th Street 
NEW YORK, 


First Editions of American and 
English Authors. 


BOOKS BY AND ABOUT WALT 
WHITMAN. 
PROGRAMMES 


R 9. 
BOOKS AND PHOTOGRAPHS RELATING 
TO THE DRAMA. 


Visitors welcome. 


Monthly catalogs issued. 


ALFRED E. GOLDSMITH 
42 LEXINGTON AVE., AT 24th ST. 


Orientalia 


The only shop in America dealing ex- 
clusively in books on the East. Send for 
our holiday catalogues, listing not only 
books suitable for gifts but unique oriental 
textiles and art objects. 


New York, N. Y. 


32 West 58 Street 


——————— 


> 


“A home without books is 
like & house without windows” 


HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 


471 FIFTH AVE. OPP. LIBRARY. 


\ If you cannot come to our 
@tore send for our catalog” 


The Brick Row Book Shop, Inc. 


19 East 47th Street 
New York 


Invites the patronage of the book- 
lover. It carries a large and varied 
stock of the best of the new books; 
modern authors in first editions, rare 
books, autograph letters and many 
choice items of literary interest. Its 
premises at the above address suggest 
the repose of a private library. 

It will send upon request its newly 
issued catalogue of English Literature 
before 1800, including Old English 


Plays and Johnsoniana. 


“Empty your purse 
Into your head”’ 


—BEN FRANKLIN 


BOOKSELLE 
30 CHURCH sSTALeT 
NEW YORK 


HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 
CORTLANDT 1779 


those funny little pencil marks which 
indicate his commission ; but when you 
ask him if Dewey has written a new 
book, he puts you down as a Spanish 
War veteran. The public libraries 
are fighting valiantly against piti- 
ful appropriations, but theirs is not 
an overwhelming victory. Maybe 
some of the hundreds of people who 
take away our book lists and say 
they are going to have the library 
order the ones that have been inspect- 
ed and checked, are successful. I 
hope so; for a good librarian can 
convert a Grace S. Richmond fan 
into a James Harvey Robinson dis- 
ciple. If she is patient and tactful, 
she can do it painlessly. 


But most of the people we meet 
want books of their own, for a book- 
lover’s heaven is his home. He wants 
his books within reach. He wants 
to browse as much as he wants to 
read. There is a difference between 
chatting with friends at home and 
talking to them at a mass meeting 
six blocks away. 


At The Survey book tables we 
sometimes believe we can tell the 
home lovers by the gentle way in 
which they handle books. On the 
other hand, occasionally a man 
snatches up a book and opens it with 
a back-breaking wrench. We are in 
no doubt about him. His liver is 
out of order. ‘There, if you please, 
is a new field for preventive medicine. 

Joun D. Kenperpine. 


yO lead a healthy life 
read a good book every 
week and take Dr. Cabot’s 
prescription: Work, Play, 
Love, Worship. A _ full 
course of treatment is 
given in the Survey As- 
sociates edition of “What 


Men Live By,” $1.50. 


RUMANA McMANIS 
suggests that you find 
THE HIDDEN Book SHop 
74 Broadway 


Catalogue of Fine Books 
from the Library of Rev. 
Morgan Dix; other Cata- 


logues of Books of General 
Interest issued monthly, Free 


upon request. 


G. A. Baker & Co.,.... 


144 East sgth Street 
New York 


The only bookshop in the world 
that deals exclusively in plays and 
books on the theater. 

Don’t go to the theater before seeing 
the 


| Drama Book Shop 


29 West 47th Street 


CHARLES ROMM 
The Collectors Book Service 
MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
and 
ASSOCIATION COPIES 
Catalogue on Request 
152 FOURTH AVENUE 
(near 14th Street) 
NEW. YORK CITY 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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FEAR GOD 
IN YOUR OWN VILLAGE 


By RICHARD MORSE 


An account “set forth in living characters” of the re- 
demption of an American village. The redemption is 
neither pious nor dreary —The Boston Transcript. 


Among all the books on the rural church and rural 
wocial work which have come to us for several years, 
there has hardly been another so crystal-clear in its 
vision of the task for the rural community organizer, 
20 practically helpful, so delightfully human in its ap- 
peal—The Survey. 


Quite 28 entertaining as a2 good novel, and to be rec- 
ommended to all sorte of right-minded human beings — 
The New York Sun. 


Nobody can afford to miss reading it, whether for the 
inspiration of ite pages or for the practical value of its 
account, who lives in any community that needs to be 
made better —The New York Times. 


Through some 200 pages Mr. Morse traces the progress 
of the campaign, which has lasted several years and 
has several more to go before the millenium. But if it 
has not fully achieved its highest ideals, it has at least 
transformed the village and gone far toward putting the 
fear of God, yes, and the love of fellow-men, into that 
village. The story is well told in addition to being worth 
telling —The Springfield Republican. 


Always interesting, and dealing, as it does, with 
matters of vital concern, here is a book of exceptional 
common sense and clarity of vision that ministers and 
laymen of every fellowship ought to read and ponder. 
—The Christian Register. 


It is an exceedingly arresting volume and as enter- 
taining as it is significant—The San Francisco Bulletin. 


. Morse has told his story simply and with a de- 
eo Meg frankness not usual from a ministerial pen, 
The book is entertaining, as all books that deal with 
hepa and successful efforts are-—The Los Angeles 

Imes 


But most of all should this book be placed in the 
hands of those who teach and preach religion, for it 
sets forth in practical suggestions and lessons the re- 
ligion of the future—clean-souled, pure-minded, co- 
operative living, inspired and made beautiful by an 
honest “fear of God.”—The Publisher’ Weekly, 


Special Rate to Survey Readers, 
$1.00 postpaid 


THE SURVEY, 112 Hast 19th Street 


Enclored please find $1.00, for which please send me one 
copy of “FEAR GOD IN YOUR OWN VILLAGE,” by 
Richard Morse. 
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International Affairs 


THE MALALDY OF ZUROPE by Ke. E. Revege. Mecmillon Co. 
te. Price $20 postpoid of The Y aoae 
VEN greater than the problem of Salvaging izat 
is the problem of Salvaging Wasted Intelligence. FE 
is a remarkable book which ought to be read by every 
ican who is at all capable of thinking, and particularly | 
every American whose function it is to shape and direct p 
opinion. It is a book which should be read by every Europez 
particularly by the innumerable Poincarés and Mussolinis a 
Stinnes who now play the part of tragic destiny for Ex 
We lack space to recount what it is that Mr. Ravage Z 
this book. But that is perhaps as it should be, for the diag 
given to Europe’s malady is so searching, so detailed, and with: 
60 dramatic that an attempt.to tell would be an imposition m 
only upon the book but upon the prospective reader. Wes 
content ourselves with saying that this is the first of all @ 
post-war books we have found (to be sure, we have not 
all of them) which adequately digs underneath the appeara: 
of things European and discovers the obscure psychologic 
springs of European behavior. For Europe’s malady is abe 
all psychological. Most of the economic and political remedi 
proposed misfire because they are concerned with outer sym 
toms rather than with the mental and emotional causes unde 
lying Europe’s troubles. The cure, if cure there be, must 
volve 2 fundamental psychological reshaping of Europe. Ti 
task of thinking that out is of no mean dimensions. It is f 
task, however, to which all serious minded students of wor 
affairs must increasingly address themselves. 
One other surprising thing about Mr. Ravage is that, 
like so many bitter and disillusioned radicals and progre 
he really understands America and appreciates to the full ¢ 
significant part which her historic enterprise as a nation ca 
play in the reshaping of Europe. iG | 
° e y Fl LE 


EUROPE SINCE 1912, by Herbert Aeene Gibbons. The Century © 
622 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. } 
CHRIST OR MARS? by Wil Irvin. D. Appleton & Co. 188 pp. Pr 
$1.50 postpaid of The Survey. j 
THE LYAGUE OF NATIONS TODAY, by Roth Williams. Henry Ho 
& Co. 223 pp. Price $2.25 postpaid of The nbsp ; 
A STUDY OF iN RRM ATIOMAL GOVERNMENT 
Hughan, Thomas VY. Crowell Co. 401 pp. Price $2. Poe Pipes fie 
UIVEY 
THE HERO OF THE FILIPINOS, by Charles E. Russell and E. 
yt este The Century Co. 392 be. Price $3.00 postpaid of T. 
UIVEY, 
ROME OR DEATH, by Carleton Beals. The Century Co. 347 pp. FP, 
$2.50 postpaid of The Survey. ‘ 
CHINA: YESTERDAY AND TODAY, by E. T. Williams. Thomas 3 
Crowell Co. 613 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
INDIA IN FERMENT, by Claude H. Van Tyne. D. Appleton & Co. 
th. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


y 


Industry 


THE LABOUR PARTY'S AIM, ps seven members of bers Labour P: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 96 pp. Price $.36 postpaid of The P 
THE RAILWAYS AND THE PEOPLE, by Sterling a King. Four Se 
Co., Boston. 170 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of The Survey. 
WE ‘AND OUR WORK, Y Joseph F. Johnson. American vpoM 
Society, a department of Bont & Liveright, Inc. 301 pp. Pre 2. 
postpaid of The ppd 
OUT OF WORK, G. D. H. Cole. Alfred A. Knopf. 96 pp. 
$1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
STALILIZATION, b 5 Pf H. Lloyd, Alfred A. Knopf. 141 pp. Pri 
$1.50 postpaid of he Survey. ‘ 
THE WORKER AND THE STATE, Prank Tillyard. E. P. Dutt 
Co, 29% pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of he Survey. q 
COOPERATIVE, MARKETING, vs oe Steen. Doubleday Page 
Co, 366 pp. Price $2.00 Nae of The Survey. Ri 
MARXISM VERSUS: SOCIALISM, by Vladimir Simkhovitch. Columbi 
University Press. 298 pp. Price "92.00 postpaid of The Shy 
WORKERS. NON-PR rig? CO-OPERATIVES, by James E. Wiggin: 
«apg . Kerr & , Chicago, 182 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid i. 
urvey c 
SOSTAL ASEEeys OF INDUSTRIAL rhea pre by Gertrude ¥ 
Hiams, FP. S. King & Son., Ltd. 260 pp. Price 6s. 
WAGES IN THE COAL INDUSTRY, by J. W. F. Rowd: PF. & xia 
Son, Ltd. 174 pp, Price 10s 6d, a 
CO-OPERATIVE DEMOCRACY, iy isog Jomths be W arbasse, Macmillan | 
493 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of 
THE WORKER IN MODERN weononie SOCIETY, Dou gh 
Hitchcock and Atkins, Uniwersity of Chicago Press. $08 pp r 
$4.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
ne sitele po si &C 
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MODERN INDUSTRIALISM, by Frank L. McV, 
Second edition, 356 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 


THE PRISON WORLD 


A Journal of Crime and Correction 


A national monthly digest of news 
for prison, parole and _ pro- 
bation officers and social workers. 


Published for Massachusetts Prison Association. 
Henry A. Higgins, Editor, 
Barrister’s Hall, 25 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


| Subscription $1.00 a year 


THE AMERICAN CHILD 


Published monthly, $2.00 per year 
As full of life and thrill 


as any American child 


Read it and see for yourself 


Subscription or sample copy from National Child Labor 
Committee, 1230 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Women Lobbyists 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE WOMEN’S JOINT CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEE is the title of a significant article on 
women in legislative work, by Elizabeth Eastman, appearing in 
the November issue of 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


pficial magazine of the National Young Women’s Christian Association, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 


20 cents single copy $2.00 yearly subscription 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—The Southern Workman is an 
illustrated monthly magazine, founded by General Armstrong 
and published since 1872 by Hampton Institute, Va. Price, $1 
per year, in advance; single copy, 10 cents. Deals with vital 
problems which affect Negroes and Indians and gives latest 
developments in race adjustment. 

Hampton also publishes illustrated leaflets for teachers— 
30 cents, $x per dozen, $6 per hundred: “Games for Ele- 
mentary Grades”; “American Authors’ Birthdays”; “Thanks- 
giving Suggestions” ; ‘December Suggestions,” etc. List on 
application to Publication Office. 


Survey Reprints 


Financial Federations. By William J. Norton, director of the 
Detroit Community Union. 25 cents. 6 copies $1.00. 

Welfare Federations. By Edward T. Devine, contributing editor 
of The Survey. 50 cents. 3 copies $r. 

The Unprintable Text Book. By Joseph K. Hart, associate editor 

, of The Survey. 10 cents. 12 copies $1. 


Send check, money order or starnps to 


The Survey 112 East 19th Street New York City 


CHILDREN’S CASE-WORK 


Case Studies—Case No. 1. Edited by Miss Georgia G. Ralph. 
Particularly valuable for case conferences and courses in children’s 
work. Single copy—Thirty Cents. 25 copies or more—25 Cents each 

Bulletin No. 7—What Dependent Children Need. 
Williams. Price—Fifty Cents 

Bulletin No. 9—Condensed Report of a Survey of Juvenile Delin- 
quency in Rochester, N. Y. By Henry W. ‘Thurston. 

Price—Fifty Cents 
Published by the CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
130 East 22d Street, New York 


Edited by C. V. 


Positive Health Series 


“The Official Text of the Women’s Foundation for 
Health” 


Containing simple, authoritative material by McCollum, White, 
Taft, Cannon, and Lindeman, on constructive health building 
through proper exercise, nutrition, recreation, and mental 
health, $1.00 


WomeEN’s FOUNDATION FOR HEALTH, INC. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


PRACTICAL AIDS TO AMERICANIZATION 


CIVICS CATECHISM 


ON THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 
In English and 12 Foreign Language Editions, the English Text Par- 
allel-Columning the 12 Foreign Language Versions—Arabic, Croatian, 
French, German, Italian, Lithuanian, Polish, Portuguese, Slovak, 

Slovenian and Spanish. 
10 cents each. Special reductions in quantity orders. 
CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 
Washington, D. C. 


Price: 
NATIONAL 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 


The Public Health Nurse 


A monthly magazine for all those interested in public health 
nursing in its relation to the life of the community. 


Sent to all members. Non-members may subscribe at $4.00 a 
year. Single copies 35 cents each. 


Official publication of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


about the 


BIBLE 


STUDY COURSE 
For Homes, Churches, 
Schools, 

Clubs 
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“We do not hesitate to state that the 
‘Life of a Psycholo- 
gist’ by G. Stanley Hall is one of the 


most remarkable 


and Confessions 


have 
His book must 


documents we 
seen for a long time. 
be a great addition to anyone’s table 
of books.”—World’s Work. 


INDIA IN FERMENT 
By Claude H. Van Tyne 


For the startling material in this book, Mr. 
Van Tyne, head of the Department of History 
in the University of Michigan, went to Ghandi, 
to Lord Reading, to the people of all classes 
in India, high and low. He presents firsthand 
facts and opinions. $2.0 


“Dr. Neumann’s book is an exceptional 
piece of writing in the freshness of its 
point of view, the vital quality of the 
concept set forth, and the skillful com- 


bination between the scholarly and the 


popular.”—George H. Betts, 
of Religious Education, 
University. 


Professor 
Northwestern 


NOWHERE ELSE 


IN THE WORLD 
By Jay William Hudson 


“The story of a soul in revolt against the 
America of today’’—a novel that is an inter- 
pretive survey of our present day life. Here 
is a book of powerful appeal by the author of 
“Abbé Pierre.” $2.00 


A new addition to that distinguished 
series, “The Conduct of the Mind Series,” 
edited by Professor Joseph E. Jastrow. 
“The Control of the Social Mind” is a 
clear-sighted discussion of the processes 
by which the individual becomes fitted 
into the complex life of the group. 


APPLIED 


PSYCHOLOGY 


By H. L. Hollingworth and 
A. T. Poffenberger 


A newly revised and enlarged edition of this 
standard volume which now covers the chief 
advances made in the field of applied psychology 
during recent years. $2.50 


35 West 32nd St., 
New York 


LIFE and 
CONFESSIONS 


of a 


G. STANLEY HALL, 


LL. D. 
Illustrated $5.00 


CHRIST or MARS? 


By Will Irwin 


A most timely book contributing 
something vital to the great subject 
of world peace. It is a challenge to 
all straight-thinking people who real- 
ize the utter futility of war. By the 


author of ‘“‘The Next War.” 


$1.50 


EDUCATION 


for 
MORAL GROWTH 


by 
HENRY NEUMANN, 
PH. D. 
Instructor in Ethics and Education, 
Ethical Culture. School, New York 
City. $2.50 


J.HARDIN & SON 
By Brand Whitlock 


All America is torn by those oppos- 
ing forces which may be called the 
Puritan and Pagan spirits. How 
powerful is the effect of a novel 
which shows these forces in action! 
Such a novel is this—real as life 
is real. $2.0 


THE CONTROL 
of the 


SOCIAL MIND 
b 
ARLAND D. WEEKS 


Dean of the School of Education of 
the North Dakota Agricultural 
College. $2.25 


WALKING 


FOR HEALTH 
By Alvah H. Doty 


M. D. 
Showing why walking is essential as 
a health insurer and how best to 
take this form of exercise. “A great 
many people,” says Dr. James J. 
Walsh, ‘‘want the secret of health. 
Here it is.” $1.00 


Some of the New APPLETON Publications 


“Amid the steady flow of autobiographies | 
none ought. to be more welcome than those 
which tell of lives devoted to science and 
of thought unselfishly given to the ad- 
vancement of mankind. By far, the most 
remarkable of them, in its appeal to read- | 
ers both lay and expert, is the book by 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall. A more unique self- 
revelation has perhaps never before been 
given the world.”—The Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


| 


ment of Education. 


CURES : 


By James J. Walsh, 
; M. D. 


The famous physician-psychologist tells the 
entertaining story of popular ‘“‘panaceas for — 
human ills’ from the Middle Ages down to 
the day of Coué. It is an amazing history — 
of human credulity. $2.00 


“The book is an inspiring and stimulat-— 
ing presentation of the problems of eth-— 
ical training of our youth, and offers a 
genuine contribution towards the solution 


of the problem of how to raise the moral 
and ethical ideals of a democratic peo- 


a, 


ple.” —Louis Marks, Member of the Board 


of Examiners, New York City Depart-— 


31 STORIES 
By Thirty and One Authors. 


The peak of short story writing of the day— 
a collection including one of the best stories of 
each of thirty-one leading English writers, from 
Aumonier and Bennett, to Wells and Zangwill. 
Stories of all kinds to suit every mood. $2.50 


“Social psychology,’ says Dr. Jastrow in 
his introduction, “has come to occupy the 
center of the stage.’ Professor Weeks’ 
book is of timely significance to all who 
are concerned with the social conditions 
and progressive trends of the day. It is 


enriched with concrete illustrations. 


AMERICAN NIGHTS 
ENTERTAINMENT 


By Grant Overton 


The book that makes other books of the Au- 
tumn twice as delightful—a discussion of lead- 
ing authors, their lives and works, and a guide 
to the best publications of the season. Published 
jointly by Doran, Doubleday, Scribner and 
Appleton. At all booksellers, or will be sent by 
the publishers upon receipt of 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


25 Bedford St., 


London 


(In answering this advertisement please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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NEARLY HERE ° 


IMPERATIVE-The quality 
that makes Bachrach portraits 
so desirable is the product of 
time and care~Appomtments 

must be made at once to insure 
delivery for Christmas. 


Bachrach photographs at 
*18 the doz~up, are Xinas 
gifts that you can easily 
afford to give~and that your 
friends will always treasure 


Bachrach 


Photographs of Distinétion 


New York—507 Fifth Avenue Boston—647 Boylston Street 5| 
s 


tudios in twenty-six other Eastern Cities 


(In answering this advertisement please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


A Glimpse Ahead 


HE Pueblo Indians of the Rio Grande region 

of New Mexico were converted to Roman 

Catholicism at the time of the Spanish Conquest. 

At Christmas, in two of the pueblos, San Felipe 
and Santo Domingo, the Indian dancers sweep into 
the candle lighted nave of the church to honor the 
Christ-child with gorgeous symbolic ceremonial, while 
the priest in his robes stands before the altar and 
blesses them. 

In the December Survey Graphic, Elizabeth Shep- 
ley Sergeant will describe her night trip through the 
desert last Christmas to San Felipe and Santo Dom- 
ingo and masses in the churches followed by Buffalo 
and War Dances. - Night in a hospitable Pueblo 
house, breakfast with a Pueblo family, Christmas Day 
celebrated by Indian feasting and dancing—here is an 
unique American picture, which will be short-lived on 
our continent if Commissioner Burke succeeds in put- 
ting a final ban on the Pueblo ceremonies. 


Henry Ford 


is doing something on the River Rouge in the way 
of water power devclopment which is uneconomic as 
yet—but it is fascinating. 

Ford began in his boyhood with a waterwheel on 
the same stream. ‘Today there is the tremendous 
River Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Company 
which has transferred a great chunk of Pittsburgh— 
blast furnaces, by-product ovens and the work that 
goes on with them—into the Detroit suburbs. Further 
up the river there is Ford’s own home at Dearborn 
with Dam No. 1 and his pond stocked with fish. 
Above, the stream grows smaller and here and there 
on old mill sites, some of them unused for half a 
century, Henry Ford is putting up new dams, modern 
turbines and small factory buildings. He is trans- 
ferring to them tiny departments from his great High- 
land Park plant. 

The experiment is small as yet. It may fizzle out, 
a rich man’s plaything. But it may be that Ford ‘is 
working on a force that will break up cities and get 
people back into the country, an invention as far- 
reaching in its influence as the Ford car itself. It will 
be remembered that Ford “fooled” with a play car 
in his boyhood also. 

And whatever else can be said about Ford, he clings 
to an idea until he has squeezed it dry. 

An interview with Henry Ford on his River Rouge 
experiment will be just one of the features of the 
forthcoming special number of Survey Graphic on the 


White Revolution. 


Leaves from a Psychologist’s Dictionary 


It was Sidney Smith who on a hot day offered the 
wish that he could take off his flesh and sit in his 
bones. “The newer psychologists have exhibited us 
rather in our nerves; so much so that in the midst of 
all their jargon about complexes and introverts and 
the subconscious we come near forgetting that we 
9) have flesh and blood and the modern substitute for 


fig leaves. Mrs. Wembridge (p. 156) specialized in | 
psychology in her university study and teaching and 
has applied it to her work as clinical psychologist with 
women who come under the Women’s Protective As- 
sociation of Cleveland. It is her happy gift to give 
us the life stories of girls in a few swift strokes as 
racy as their own slang—and presto, the sketch has 
set a problem of behavior more deftly against the 
modern knowledge of emotion and impulse than a 
thick scientific volume. More of these sketches will 


‘lighten The Survey the coming year. 


The Humanizing of Knowledge 


The conclusion of Professor Robinson’s series of es- 
says in this issue (p. 160) coincides with their publica- 
tion in book form by George H. Doran & Co. The vol- 


ume contains material which we have not used, the total } 


text being about twice the length of the published 
essays. It is a small book but a potent one, highly 
charged with Professor Robinson’s faculty of making 


his readers think—making them want to stretch their 


minds and their imaginations and bear a hand in that 
fine new order of citizenship which is on its way. 


The Doran Company has brought out for us a | 


Survey Associates edition of The Humanizing of 
Knowledge. It is exactly like the publisher’s edition 
but it bears our imprint and the little Survey ship 
sailing gaily over the cover. 

It will be sent postpaid in the United States by 
return mail for $1.50, or four copies will be sent 
postpaid to one or more addresses for $5. 
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coast to coast. Critiques of the Coal Commission’s 
recommendations and further exhibits drawn from 
its store of findings are to appear in later issues. For 
the fuel problem will be up as never before this winter, 
from the coal bin to Congress, and Mr. Devine’s 
article affords a broad approach to it. 


N that black chaos pictured by the daily news from 
Germany, the last month should have brought one 


COAL Edward T. Devine 129 ray of light. The Quakers are returning, backed by 
be i the newly organized American Committee for the 
PAPIERSGEED Robert 8. Lynd 138 Relief of German Children, which is appealing to all 
THE VOICE OF THE CITY ‘ America to come to the aid of a despairing people. Gen- 
Portrayed by Joseph Stella 142 eral Henry T. Allen, who commanded the American 

forces in the Ruhr and recently revisited Germany, 

THE HOMES OF THE FREE, II. THE heads the committee; Harvey D. Gibson is its treas- 
BANDAGE OF LOVE. Rossa B. Cooley 148 urer. Money and supplies will be administered by 
members of the American Friends’ Service Committee, 

IRENE AND NICHOLAS be through the central clearing house of German relief 
- Eleanor Rowland Wembridge 156 agencies which they organized when they withdrew 

THE HUMANIZING OF KNOWL- more than a year ago. At last we are realizing in 
terms of human misery that fantastic and apparently 

EDGE, ie SO-CALLED ate unending fall of the mark. While sixteen millions 
READER! James Harvey Robinson 160 of Germans are in desperate straits for food there 
EDITORIALS 16 can be no peace in the mind or business of the rest 
: 4 of the world. Mr. Lynd who writes of them (p. 138) 
SOCIAL STUDIES Joseph K. Hart 172 is known to readers of The Survey for his challenging 
AUTUMN BOOK SUPPLEMENT ot article a year ago on labor conditions in Elk Basin, 


The Gist of It 


EO. WASHINGTON doubtless carried a 
surveyor’s chain with him, made up of such 
links as we are employing on this page, when as a young 
surveyor he set out into the wilderness around the 
head waters of the Ohio. Gunther’s chain with its 
hundred links was the common measuring instrument 
in homesteading and in laying out our early Amer- 
ican communities. So there is symbolism in our border. 
mo authors run such a gauntlet of neighborly 
reviewers as the director of Penn School on St. 
Helena Island (p. 148). She sends word under date 
of October 3 of the reception accorded the first of 
her series which appeared in the October Graphic, 
“T read it all, word for word, to the Midders yesterday 
amid much bowings of heads and ejaculations of 
‘That’s so,’ ‘It’s the truth.’ And they all seemed to 
like it. Saturday night I have all the Island workers 
in to read it to them—and they will be the real critics, 
for they are the young race.” 


R. DEVINE’S association as editor and con- 
tributing editor of The Survey and its pre- 
decessors has extended over twenty-five years. ‘There 
is scarcely a field of modern philanthropy which has not 
gained by his activity and his creative thought. For 


) the past three years, aside from his Coal Commission 
>) 


work, he has turned from administrative tasks here 


based on a summer’s experience in a Wyoming oil 
field which he spent under the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Micsions. Last summer he spent in Germany 
and his impressions are equally arresting. 


IFTEEN years ago Joseph Stella, then an art 

student, was engaged as an interpreter by the 
Pittsburgh Survey. As such he took part in the first 
inductive investigation made in this country of the 
problem of industrial accidents. We had no appropria- 
tion for art but we arranged that for three days each 
week he turn from visiting families of Italian work- 
men who had gone to their death at work and use his 
pencil and crayon in translating, in a freer sense, the 
meaning of life and labor in the steel district. There- 
after came his studies in France and Italy and his 
emergence as a distinctive figure in the field of modern 
art. 


ECENTRALIZATION—the need for each 

community to shoulder and organize its own job 
for the children—was the note struck by Mr. Hoover 
as president of the American Child Health Associa- 
tion at its first annual meeting at Detroit in October. 
This was emphasized in the discussion that followed, 
and the argument carried a step further—that in- 
creased appropriations are not so fundamental for the 
improvement of child health as a sense of direct 
responsibility within the home and the home town. 
The program combined with the technical and pro- 
fessional work of doctors, dentists, nutritional and 
educational specialists, the point of view of the laity, 
and of parents particularly. It afforded the first de- 
monstration of the organized strength of the con- 
solidated organization of the field. 
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THE BREAKER 
Drawing by Herbert Pullinger 


Three more of Mr. Pullinger’s penetrating sketches of the 
Pennsylvania collieries are published on following pages 
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PWARDS 
of a million 
and a half 
dollars 
spent in an 

ficial investigation and 


self-survey of a single . 


dustry, initiated, car- 
ed out and reported 
ithin eleven months— 
Mth in speed and in 
agnitude this appears 
) be a record which is 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Here we have perhaps the first clear and comprehen- 
sive exposition, by a member of the United States 
Coal Commission, of its work and outstanding con- 
clusions. The work was completed in September, the 


‘reports have been issued in brief through newspaper 


releases during recent weeks; the conclusions have 
been accepted by President Coolidge as the basis for 
the administration’s program before Congress. Mr. 
Devine approached the task, which has engrossed 
the energies of the commissioners and a large staff 
of experts for an entire year, from the standpoint 
of @ social worker and an economist. As a ground- 
work for discussion, such an exposition is invaluable. 


with the resulting un- 
certainty and irregularity 
of employment, giving 
the miner a short year 
in the aggregate, but 
distributed in such a way 
—two or three days a 
week—that the idle time 
cannot be utilized to ad- 
vantage in other occupa- 
tions. [he commission 
was told not to overlook 
the special problems of 
the anthracite industry 


nequalled among either 
ficial or private investigations in any field. 
Coal is the first of the great basic industries to 
s studied in any country, as far as I am aware, on 
ty such scale and under such favorable conditions. 
nlike its predecessors, President Harding’s “‘Fact- 
inding’”’ Coal Commission had no acute situation 
) handle, no strike to settle or prices to fix or 
‘iorities to determine. It was not created to dis- 
large any administrative or judicial function. It 
as not to act as coal distributor or arbitrator in 
rent disputes. Economics and engineering fur- 
shed its vocabulary and prescribed its methods. 
Olitics, big sticks, and magic were tabu. It was to 
id out the facts and to make recommendations— 
facts about the coal industry: production, trans- 
Irtation, distribution, and consumption; margins, 
‘ofits, and earnings of operators, wholesalers, job- 
TS, and retailers; the daily and the annual earnings 
* mine workers and the conditions, social and 
nitary, under which they live; the causes of friction 
d of strikes; the causes of high prices and wastes, 
id the means of preventing them; the reasons for 
irregular operation of the bituminous mines, 


or those of the soft coal industry; those of the 
domestic consumer or of the industrial consumer; 
the problems of the industry—meaning by that 
all who are engaged in it, miners and _ their 
helpers, managers and investors, dealers and car- 
riers—or those of the government in relation to 
the industry. 

Two appropriations, one of $200,000 and an- 
other of $400,000, were placed by Congress at the 
disposal of the commission. This is not equivalent 
to one appropriation of $600,000, as the earlier 
plans had to be made and carried out on the as- 
sumption that the entire undertaking would have 
to be completed for the original sum. The Con- 
gress later accepted the commission’s own estimate 
of the additional amount required, and of this 
an unexpended balance of something less than 
$20,000 will be returned to the treasury. This 
$600,000 however is less than half, probably less 
than one-third, of the total investment in fact-finding 
and interpretation applied within the year to the 
coal industry. We do not know what was spent by 
anthracite operators, local district associations of 
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bituminous operators, wholesale and retail dealers, 
railroad executives, public utilities, and the United 
Mine Workers in answering the questions put to 
them by the commission, and in their own inquiries; 
but we do happen to know what the special national 
committee of the bituminous operators raised from 
the industry and spent in conducting a supplementary 
or parallel investigation of their own. For this 
purpose, and to prepare their case for submission 
to the commission and to the public, the committee 
engaged eminent counsel and a large force of ex- 
perts. Evidently the public was largely in the mind 
of the operators, since some of the most elaborate 
and instructive of their numerous published reports 
appeared too late for any possible use by the com- 
mission, some of them after its final adjournment. 
In the early weeks of its existence this committee 
had promised to file a report of its own finances. 
On the last afternoon of the commission’s official 
life a messenger appeared from them with the 
promised report. It was for one thousand more 
than a half million dollars. To this net total of a 


million and eighty-one thousand dollars eno 
would no doubt be added by the expenditures 
other interested parties to bring the total to 
a million and a half, of which the major port 
was spent in self-survey and self-defense by 
industry and by interests related to it, and only 
minor part for the official investigation. 

The ex parte evidence presented by the indu 
must not be undervalued. Much of it, taken 
itself, would be misleading; but as evidence ta 
subjected to scrutiny, corroboration, and analy 
as supplementing and perhaps in some particu 
correcting the work of the commission, it is 1 
worth all that it cost. Even without the spe 
incentive which was present in this instance, it we 
be money in the pockets of the investors and wi 
ers in any major industry to make a similarly sea 
ing study of their assets and liabilities. The 1 
million and a half might well be spent jointly by 
government and the farmers in finding out ak 
agriculture. The government in fact is doing 
share of this very well already. As the part wl 
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he operators and dealers spent must have come 
rom the realized or the anticipated profits of the 
idustry, the question is, What does the public get 
or the million or two thus spent in its interest ? 
It may be well to begin with the recommendations 
f the commission. Certainly there is among them 
0 panacea. Profound originality, sensational 
solutions,” simple answers to the “problem” in 
rds of one syllable, are conspicuously absent from 
he commission’s reports. The commission recom- 
1ends against government ownership, against price- 
xing by the government, against the compulsory 
rbitration of labor disputes, against the compulsory 
ionization of non-union territory, against com- 
a. incorporation of the miners’ union. It does 
ot find a solution of the coal problem in the con- 
srsion of coal into electricity at the mines, however 
hrilling the prospects in that direction may be to 
utopian dreamer, and however sensible it may 
for some railroads and industries to move at once 
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in the direction of the use of electric power so 
generated. Those who yearn for utter simplicity in 
matters essentially complex, or those who have al- 
ready arrived at it and can tell you in a paragraph 
“all there is in the coal problem,” will find the report 
timid or vague or futile and certainly disappointing, 
and will get no benefit or satisfaction from it. 
Those who have reasons for discrediting the 
report or for diverting public attention from its 
recommendations have fallen into the way of saying 
that you can prove anything from it. Unfortrnately 
for them this is not the case. You cannof prove 
from this report, for example, that the United Mine 
Workers under its present leadership and as organ- 
ized in its locals is a consistently law-abiding and 
contract-keeping organization. You cannot prove 
that when it charges lawlessness against non-union 
operators and their mine guards the union itself 
comes with clean hands. They would like very much 
to prove this. What you can prove is that the 
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Union and Non-union Coal Fields 1922 


PARTIALLY ORGANIZED 


Fee NON-UNION 


Classification of a particular district as between union and non-union is often difficult, since a district may have a wé 
contract one year and the next year have none The classification used in this’map is based on the extent to which distri 
involved responded to the strike order. of 1919 and 1922 and upon the number and location of union locals paying di 
to the national organization for the fiscal year 1920. Districts in which the United Mine Workers have a consideral 

membership, but no contracts at present with the operators, have been classified as partially organized 


operators’ committee went too far in charging that 
the United Mine Workers has adopted and pursued 
a deliberate policy of unionizing the coal mines of 
the nation at any cost and by any means, lawful or 
unlawful, including murder, arson, and_ habitual 
resort to lesser forms of violence. The commission 
found no evidence of any such criminal intention; 
but it did find, and so reported, that the “button 
strikes” for example in the anthracite field are in 
violation of the contract, and that specific acts of 
lawlessness in both hard and soft coal fields could 
be laid at the door of union organizers and members. 
It would be simpler if fact-finding could be reduced 
to a jury formula of guilty or not guilty. It cannot. 
Facts are complex, and can be stated only with dis- 
crimination. 

You cannot prove from the commission’s report 
such bunk as the United Mine Workers have recently 
circulated in regard to the prevalence of revolution- 
ary propaganda, and especially its belated and 
highly imaginative attempt to fix on communists 
responsibility for the cold-blooded massacres at 
Herrin.’ 

You cannot prove from the report that the union 
has favored the introduction of labor-saving machin- 
ery, thus reducing the cost of mining; or that it is 


a 
in general a cooperative and efficient factor in : 
mining of coal. You can prove that it has bn 
potent agency in securing for the miner reasonak 
wages and hours, better working and living com 
tions, and that it is necessary as a means of maj 
taining these better conditions. Whether the uni 
can remain an effective protection for the miner al 


at the same time contribute to safety, economy, ? 


efficiency, has yet to be proved in action. Thus_ 
it has been more successful on the belligerent si 
than on the constructive side. ' 

There is reason to think that the union, so 
from having to choose between them, could ey 
increase its protective service to members by assui 
Z : : . i 
ing more cooperative relations with managemet 
thus also effecting a saving to consumers by increé 
ing production and lessening costs. Within its oy 
ranks there are those who are thinking about su 
possibilities—as a rule, to be sure, in connectiy 

1The sickening facts are too well known and too recent for &t 
a bare-faced attempt at deceiving the public to succeed. 2 
voluminous and circumstantial series of exposures, purporting 
be the results of an exhaustive investigation by the United Mine Work 
came to the eyes of a disillusioned and sceptical public,—without 
sanction of the Coal Commission, although not without knowledge on 
part of its members that it was available. When the union officials, ¥ 
according to this recent statement of theirs know so well who commi 
sympathetic population in Williamson County that there would be no d 
culty in securing a jury ready to convict, have presented their evidence 
the courts and secured convictions of the foreigners whom they now im 


in the press, the public may be expected to take more interest in the 
of the series of what until then must be regarded as secret service ficti 
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h some form of ultimate nationalization. But 
nocratic cooperation between management and 
rkers does not depend on government ownership. 
hether that is the goal or not, there is need for 
reased participation of workers in management, 
1 to this end open-minded and thorough study of 
h facts as the commission’s report contains, and 
h as will be available currently if the commission’s 
ommendations are adopted, is to be commended 
the rank and file miners and their local officials. 
The recommendations of the commission are 
scise, definite, logically derived from the facts, 
J in harmony with American constitutional pro- 
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cedure. I venture to say that,.with one or two 
minor exceptions which do not in any instance affect 
either the negative or the afirmative recommenda- 
tions, the commission reached its conclusions without 
the sacrifice of any final opinion or judgment by any 
member. It was not by trading or logrolling or per- 
suasion or compromise that the commission arrived 
at its series of happily unanimous reports; but by 
keeping at each subject of controversy, each proposal 
on which there was originally difference of opinion, 
until a conclusion was reached with which each 
and every commissioner was satisfied, one that in- 
evitably arose from or was fully substantiated by the 
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facts known to us and the weight of the arguments. 
The reports as to facts are mainly the work of our ex- 
pert staff, thoroughly examined, revised, and in some 
instances rewritten, by the members of the commis- 
sion. The recommendations are based on these facts. 

It is recommended, first, that hereafter there shall 
be current, dependable publicity as to investments, 
costs, margins, and profits of operators, carriers, 
and wholesale and retail dealers; earnings of miners, 
both by the day or ton and by the year; quality and 
weight of coal shipped in inter-state commerce; in 
other words, that fact-finding and publicity shall 
become a permanent function of the government; 
that hereafter there shall be no secrecy in the coal 
industry. 

Possibly it may occur to some tired radical that 
this suggestion has been made before; that the 
Nationalization Committee of the United Mine 
Workers, for example, before its repudiation by its 
national officers, had made a similar demand. What 
then? Is it a question of personal credit for an 
idea or of advancing the idea? Is it of no moment 
to those who believe in the idea that a conservatively 
constituted commission, created by authority of 
Congress and appointed by President Harding, 
should now recommend the adoption of this revolu- 
tionary principle, and this not as a result of a per- 
suasive argument in a public hearing, but as a result 
of its own investigations and deliberations? Is it 
of no importance that it should be officially an- 


nounced at the White House that President Coolidge - 


will favorably recommend this and the other pro- 
posals of the Coal Commission to Congress; and 
that he will also do what he can—and he can do very 
much—to secure the carrying out of the measures 
recommended by the commission which do not 
depend on federal legislation? This particular recom- 
mendation, then, is not startlingly original, but it is 
startling that it seems likely to be carried into effect. 

Except as to certain data now collected by existing 
bureaus, it is proposed that this new and responsible 
service shall be performed by the Interstate Com- 


WHAT MINERS EARN 


Earnings of union and 
non-union full-year ton- an 
nage men in the bitu- : 
minous fields in 1921. 
By full-year men is 
meant those who began 
and ended the year in 
the same mine, and who 
drew pay at that mine 
on each of the 24 semi- 
monthly pay days of the 
year. It must not be in- 
ferred that they worked 
every day of each two- s 

week period 
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merce Commission. The objection is obvious t 
this commission is already overburdened and is 
getting on very well with the varied and oner 
duties already imposed on it. This is true eno 
but it is not a valid objection. The commiss 
needs reorganization in the interest of its effect 
supervision of the railroads. Its strictly execu 
duties should be concentrated in one official, v 
might be the chairman or might be a director, wit} 
a longer term of service and responsible to the whol 
commission. The quasi-judicial and quasi-legislatiy 
duties alone should be discharged by the commiss 
acting as a whole or through committees. With sucy’ 
a reorganization the new duties would not be undull)"' 
burdensome. ‘The recommendation is that a specie 
division shall be created to attend to the regulatioy 
and supervision of the coal industry. “These dutie)” 
would be mainly executive, but questions of police) 
and of a judicial character would naturally come be 
fore the whole commission. . 
The unanswerable argument in favor of placi 
the new responsibilities on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, rather than on the Federal Trad 
Commission or on a new permanent Coal Commi 
sion, is that the principal leverage for any substantiz 
improvement must come from the exercise of power 
already conferred upon the Interstate Commere|: 
Commission and necessary to the exercise of if 
general control over interstate commerce. rh 
determination of freight rates and the regulatio 
of the car service—including i in this of course track)! 
siding, and locomotive service—are the means bi) 
which the industry can be stabilized, a natio: 
policy carried into effect. Any other governmen 
agency would have to com 
to the Interstate Comm 
Commission whenever it 
a question of changing rat 
H or of supplying or withholdin) 
car service. The decision 
to the basis on which mu 
capacity is to be rated= 
whether as heretofore on pr 
duction only, or also, as 
commission suggests, on abil 
ity to market the product, t 
decision as to whether pub 1 
convenience and necessity ¢ 
for the opening of new min 
and other similar decision is 
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volved i in the regulation of the industry, are only 
‘modest and reasonable advance on the respon- 
bilities already conferred by Congress on the Inter- 
ate Commerce Commission. They would represent 
wide departure from any powers now exercised 
y any other agency of the federal government and 
robably could not wisely be placed in any existing 
epartment presided over by a cabinet officer. The 
aterstate Commerce Commission has its faults, but 
jis freer from ordinary political pressure than the 
ead of an executive department, it has more in- 
ependence and prestige than a subordinate bureau, 
nd it has outgrown most of the limitations. which 
‘ampered its usefulness in the earlier years of its 
ctivity. 
_A special division in the Interstate Commerce 
ommission can do everything which an independent 
oal commission could do and a great deal more. 
t can do everything that a bureau or a number of 
ifferent bureaus in existing departments could do, 
nd do it better. The commission was equally 
verse, as the report puts it, on the one hand to the 
nnecessary establishment of any new and unattach- 
d governmental agency, and on the other to leaving 
his very necessary governmental responsibility to a 
iaphazard collaboration of existing bureaus, 
vhether in any one department or in several depart- 
nents; and it found in the Interstate Commerce 
ommission the logical and appropriate agency. 
The regulation proposed does not end with 
ublicity, which is only its essential beginning. It 
to be carried out through a system of licenses, to 
e required of all operators and dealers who ship 
n interstate commerce. In two important respects 
he regulation will differ from that of the Fuel Ad- 
Ninistration in the war emergency. It will not go 
0 the extent of price-fixing or arbitrary control of 
listribution through zoning; but where it does go, 
t will be a reality, not a gesture—a control, not a 
olite request or a threat. The analogy cited by 
he commission is that of the Federal Reserve 
ystem. That system is operated by the banks, 
inder the supervision and control of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The analogy is not on all fours, but 
he central idea is the same: viz., to make the 
naximum use of the organizations which exist or 
- can be developed within the industry. This 
es not mean the minimum use of the powers of 
he federal government. It means their full use 
vithin their legitimate scope. It is not mild regula- 
ion that is proposed, but drastic and effective 
egulation. It is regulation, however, and not the 
ort of interference that would hamper initiative 
nd enterprise. It is regulation which rests upon the 
ngineering and commercial enterprise of manage- 
upon the skill and self-respect of the miner. 
t is regulation which banks upon public knowledge 
ind enlightened self-interest outside the industry, 
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rather than upon bureaucratic control, and upon 
democratic and efficient integration within the in- 
dustry. It is regulation through education by 
dependable publicity, with an appeal to normal 
motives, rather than through criminal prosecutions 
—though there would no doubt have to be some of 
those also. It is regulation which takes away no 
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WHAT IDLENESS COSTS 


Cost of production is at the minimum when the mine is 
worked full time, that is 25 days per month. The stippled 
bar at the left represents a dollar of cost under such con- 
ditions. The loss of one day’s operation increases the average 
cost one per cent; as indicated by the solid black addition to 
the stippled bar representing each dollar of cost. Similarly, if 
the mine loses 8 days out of 25 in the month, the average cost 
of production is increased 10 per cent. If 17 days are idle, the 
cost is nearly 50 per cent over the minimum. If but one day 
a week (or four in the month) is worked, the cost is more 


than doubled 


right which can be exercised consistently with the 
public interest. It does not force incorporation on 
the union, or compulsory arbitration. It does not by 
law force a particular union on an_ unwilling 
employer; but it assumes that with full knowledge 
of the facts on the part of the public, with the 
ordinary civil rights and liberties of citizens and 
aliens safeguarded, there will be a spontaneous 
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CAUSES OF MINE ACCIDENTS 


The fatality rates from accidents in bituminous and anthraciye mines, per 1,000 full-time workers, over a ten-year period,)” 
less than half as many deaths as falls of roof and coal 


1912-1921. It is interesting to note that explosions cause 
acceptance of the obligation to settle differences 

peaceably, to make agreements collectively whenever 

both parties desire it or either party is strong enough 

to insist on it. 

The. miner is left. free to resort town test, of 
economic strength by lawful means. The commis- 
sion carefully considered whether, in the light of its 
field investigation of strikes and friction, there 
should be any limitation of the ultimate right to 
strike; whether, for example, the public has a right 
to say by law that there shall be no concerted suspen- 
sion on the expiration of an agreement if a new 
contract has not been signed. The question is not 
as simple as many assume. ‘The view of the com- 
mission is that the contract itself, which is of course 
voluntary on both sides, should contain a clause to 
the effect that work shall be continued and that the 
agreement shall remain in force except as to any 
provisions which either side finds unsatisfactory, and 
that timely notice shall be given of a desire to change 
such provisions. It is suggested that if no agree- 
ment is reached in regard to points of difference the 
government, before the term of the contract ends, 
shall investigate and make public the facts bearing 
on the controversy. Investigation would not be 
difficult, if the recommendations of the commission 
are carried out. Ordinarily, in fact, it would be 
superfluous, for the facts would be already known. 
Voluntary arbitration under the agreement when 
necessary, which is what the commission recom- 


mends, is a very different thing from compulel 


arbitration. If the public knew as much as tho 
who are involved in the controversies know about 
the actual working of compulsory arbitration in the 
relatively few instances in which it has been applied, 
there would be more sympathy for the distrust wi 
which it is regarded by organized labor. The “ 
interested third party,” the “representative of t 
public,” is not perhaps absolutely an imaginary and 
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fictitious person, but even when he exists he is not} 


infallibly selected by the ordinary process of 
officio appointment. 


Both sides of a controversy|* 


on which so much depends—for the miner his ve ry | 


living, the standard of living of his family—have a} 


right to look closely at the credentials of the i 
partial arbitrator. 


Voluntary arbitration of single 
disputed issues, by persons whose competence and 
real impartiality are fully established, is a reasonable 


policy. If the union refuses to accept this, the publi¢\) 


will no doubt continue to think that it is just as well 
to keep the union out of New Mexico, Utah and 
Colorado, Alabama and such parts of Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia and Washington as are now un 
organized or do not have agreements. 


Speaking only for myself, I see no advantage to 


the public in the continuance of this non-union ter 


ritory. I see no peril to the nation in the adoption 


of collective bargaining under voluntary agreement 
throughout the bituminous coal industry as y 
already have it throughout the anthracite industr 


ls England has it throughout the whole of her 
mportant coal industry, and as the American rail- 
‘oads have it throughout the nation in the Brother- 
ood agreements. The fact remains, however, that 
here is wide-spread apprehension that the unioniza- 
jion of all mines would imperil the nation’s coal 
lupply. There are many who think that the nation’s 
ndustries were saved from complete paralysis and 
the domestic consumer from intolerable hardship in 
the summer of 1922 by the continued operation of 
jhe non-union mines. Personally I have not the 
llightest sympathy with this view, which appears to 
ne very like the reliance on a flood of immigration, 
br on a fringe of hungry unemployed, to keep labor 
n order. Perhaps for the moment they do have 
that effect. Perhaps men will work harder and be 
more content with their wages, or at least smother 
their discontent, when they know that others are 
tager for their jobs. But these are not the equal 
ways of righteous and enlightened industrial order. 
Competition from an unorganized industry in which 
wages can be cut mercilessly, with no effective means 
of protest in the hands of the workers, is not the 
legitimate or reasonable protection from the excesses 
of organized labor. It may keep coal moving at a 
time when there is a suspension in the field covered 
vy collective bargaining. It may keep the price 
of coal from soaring to the highest point. But it 
is an expensive means; and, as the commission’s 
Py of wage rates in the non-union field during 
cent years clearly shows, an intolerable means of 
ecomplishing these purposes : intolerable, that is to 
say, to the non-union miners if they have any alter- 
native, and intolerable to the disinterested fair- 
minded public as soon as they fully understand it. 
_ I must here distinguish between the personal views 
just expressed and the carefully formulated declar- 
ation of the commission, in 
which I fully concur. Else- 
where the commission ad- 
dresses itself to employers, 
but the language in which the 
union is urged in self-interest 
do its share in preventing 
disaster of a nation-wide 
ee may here be quoted: 


pm history of the past 30 years 
pt conclusive evidence that 
United Mine Workers of 
erica has been the _ potent 
ency in the betterment of the 
iners’ working and living condi- 
, and it is necessary today for 
protection of the standards 

t have been attained. However, 
ape the union accepts in practice 
the prince that the public inter- 
est is superior to that of any 
Deciopolisne group, whether em- 
yers or employees, and gives 
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satisfactory guarantees of a fair and orderly adjustment of 
controversies in other ways than by the exercise of economic 
force, the public will not view with sympathy the efforts of 
the union to extend itself over the whole field of the industry. 

The commission has pronounced clearly in favor 
of the doctrine that the coal industry—which i is the 
only one on which the commission had any right or 
duty to report—is a public function; that miners 
have a perfect right to organize, and that such 
means as have been used to prevent it in Logan 


County, West Virginia, and elsewhere are unlawful 
and indicate a break-down of local government; that 
(Continued on page 167) 


there is no right of coercion 
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The chart above shows 
that the majority of 
miners in the United 
States are native-born. 
Except in the southern 
states the industry 
employs few Negroes; 
in all the anthracite 
mines there are only 46 


At the left is a chart 
showing the progressto- 
ward Americanization 
among foreign-born 
miners — about half of 
them are either wholly 
or partly naturalized 


FIRST PAPERS UNKNOWN ALIEN 


WENT into 

Germany to 

see what it is 

like to live in 

dh (Oy whsovte wey 
where one pays what was 
only the other day twenty- 
five thousand dollars to get 
a pair of shoes half-soled. 
Suppose yourself earning 
five thousand dollars a 
year: you have a pretty 
complete five thousand dol- 
lar-a-year psychology, in- 
cluding the set of values 
and habits that go with living in such a station in 
the economic scale. Then, almost overnight, this 
thing you call a dollar, the measuring stick by which 
you place yourself in so many of the relations to 
your world, ceases to be a measuring stick; money 
becomes merely an enormously slippery medium of 
exchange, a thing to be got rid of as fast as possible 
for anything tangible it will bring. A loaf of bread 
costs twice as much as a Ford car used to cost; to 
buy a spool of thread takes what used to be your 
entire five thousand salary; and the salary check you 
receive this month will be worth only half as much 
in actual purchasing power before the next monthly 
check arrives. Under such circumstances you would 
probably think yourself in a crazy world—and some 
such world there is in Germany at the present 
moment. * 

One question is heard everywhere in Germany: 
“Was kostet es?” It is indicative of what is going 
on in the lives of this people cut loose from their 
old moorings and floundering in a welter of paper 
money. I sat in the drawing-room of a beautiful 
home in Beethovenstrasse in Munich. Behind me 
on the wall was a Paul Veronese and across the 
room a large canvas by Feuerbach. My hostess, a 
cultured Viennese lady, was apologizing for the 
bare floors: their home, she said, had not always 
been so. Before the war she and her invalid hus- 
band had had an income of 60,000 gold marks— 
then some 15,000 dollars in our money but now 


escapable. 


* The mark falls—or “the dollar rises,’ to use the naive German ex- 
pression—so rapidly that it should be understood that, unless otherwise 
specified, the prices given by the writer are those of July 1, 1923, when 
the mark stood at 100,000 to the dollar. Since then the mark has leaped 
into the millions to the dollar, but aside from the natural elevation of 
prices and intensification of the general hardship the picture remains 
substantially as here represented. * 
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“Papier Geld” 


Its Rate of Exchange in the Human Market 
By ROBERT S. LYND 


X. Y. Z.—Stinnes, Stresemann, Poincaré—dismem- 
berment, revolution, reaction—these and a grim alpha- 
bet of other unknown factors confront the outside 
observer in Germany. But one thing is not unknown; 
it presses in on every sense and feeling. 
the degradation (in the primitive meaning of that 
word) of the men and women of the middle class— 
forced down and further down by the double pressure 
of the French occupation and the manipulation of the now,’’sshe concluded “165. 
German industrial group, by whatever causes recent ‘ ; 
or remote you may ascribe to their desperate plight. 
Mr. Lynd’s article does not tell of a new situation; 
but he tells it in terms which are intimate and un- 
It will stand as a footnote to whatever the 
cables bring us from Germany this winter. 


only sixty cents; in 192¢ 
they had had to sell their 
Oriental rugs, twenty-twe 
of them—‘Ah, but they 
were wunderschon.” 165, 
ooo marks they had go 
from the dealer. “Am 


He watches 


000 marks is but a dolla 
and a half in your money) 
Last month I saw one oi 
my rugs—yjust one !—in th 
dealer's window marke 
6,000,000 marks. 


sleep for worrying about money matters, I ask 
myself over and over and over, ‘Why did I not 
wait to sell my rugs!’ ” a: 
Earlier in the day I had seen a gentleman gei)_, 
off the street car and walk when the conductor 
showed him a new notice that fares had gone uf 
100 per cent—to a sum equivalent to about twe 
cents in our money. The day before I had visitec 
with the Countess Karl Theodor her ‘‘middle-class 
kitchen”? and watched the dignified figures in black a 
professors, music teachers, people of birth ame} 
breeding, most of them comfortably or even wel). 
off before the war, file soberly in to get a free din). 
ner; in particular there had been the gaunt mat 7 
who had entered and then gone out with profust). 
apologies: to-morrow was his day, he had forgot 
ten, he was not to eat to-day. : 
Travelers returning from Germany exclaim ove} 
the shop windows crowded with goods and the ) 
sence of the more obvious signs of poverty. || 
met such a traveler my second evening in German} 
at a table in Unter den Linden in Berlin, who foun). 
the whole nation, as he said, a ‘bunch of bluffers.’)). 
He descanted at length upon’the absence of povert 
in Germany—and on the basis of my own firs 
two days in Germany I was inclined to agree with 
him; ‘there were certainly less beggars in evidence). 
upon the streets of Berlin than in New York, bi. | 
three best theaters had greeted me with Ausverf., 
kauft—‘‘sold out’”—signs for that evening’s per 
formance, and the throngs sauntering up and dowt 
Unter den Linden and filling the brightly lighteq). 
cafés to the sidewalk seemed to indicate anything 
but a people in the pinch of hunger and despairy) 


I wanted to find out a number of things: Who 
vere these people filling the cafés and theatres to 
rerflowing? Why did everybody seem to have 
joney to spend? Where was the much advertised 
‘rman need?—or was the whole thing really a 
luff,” as my American acquaintance had insisted? 
One of the first things one notices in Germany 
the comparative scarcity of automobiles. Certain 
' the tourist centers like Berlin, Nuremberg and 
‘funich have taxis—though a mere tithe of the 
sets of taxis one finds in our great cities, and one 
jultiplies the figures on the old dials by 6,000 in 
vder to pay the current legal tariffs !—but private 
irs are scarce in the cities and a novelty on the 
yuntry roads. Gasoline costs about 30,000 marks, 
ouble the daily wages of a day laborer. 

“Who are the people who own the private cars 
sre?’ I asked a Berlin social worker. 

_ “Schiebers,”’ was his laconic reply—‘profiteers.”” 
nd Germany has not one but two crops of them: 
1e Kriegsgewinner or war profiteers, and the Re- 
lutionsgewinner, those who exploited the revolu- 
‘on that followed the war. A substantial portion 
* the throngs that fill cafés and theaters are these 
hiebers—manufacturers and middlemen who have 
‘rambled to the top of the heap during the war 
d the unsettled times of the revolution. 

In addition to the schiebers, a second element in 
‘e crowds one sees in the pleasure places of a 
ysmopolitan city like Berlin is the A4uslander, for- 
gners of all sorts, including Russian emigrés. I 
‘as told that owing to the influx of these duslander 
ith money the number of wine restaurants in Ber- 
a had doubled within the past year. 

Two other factors serve to disguise the real 
fate of affairs among the German people. The 
st is the ingrained self-respect of the people that 
akes them keep clean curtains at the windows even 
hen their stomachs are empty. I watched the 
rderly “bread line” at the great municipal kitchen 
Berlin. Almost without exception the pot or cup 
to which the noonday gruel was ladled was not 
unted openly through the streets but brought 
tefully disguised in paper or in an old satchel. 
A final factor in the outward-seeming prosperity 
the German people, a factor of subtle and in- 
culably widespread influence, involves the whole- 
le shift that is going on in the money morale of the 
nk and file of the entire nation: this thrifty, frugal 
ople, to whom saving has been of the very essence 
‘personal and national self-respect, is learning 
throw all caution to the winds and spend—spend 
spend. What would you do if the dollar you 
rned today would be worth only eighty cents 
xt week, fifty cents in a month and a penny per- 
ps in a year owing to a rapidly depreciating cur- 
ney? You would probably do precisely what the 
rman is learning to do and turn your money into 
ings as fast as you got hold of it. 
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But to the great mass of German people this 
process of converting marks into things is anything 
but an orgy of indiscriminate spending. The money 
goes fast enough, but for what? The Quakers in 
Berlin listed the prices of certain of the commoner 
commodities as follows in March of this year when 
the mark stood at only 22,000 to the dollar, the 
1913 price in marks being taken as 1: 


Rye bread ....1,507 (i. e. 1,507 times the 1913 price) 
Vii ee ies 3,265 
Margarine ... .3,790 
Beet. & 3,969 
Porkaaeee nis a: 4,648 
IRotatoes ase - 1,318 
Sugary .3.007 
Butter ........5,424 


Such a situation naturally has few terrors for the 
farmer, whose hens continue to lay and whose cows 
yield milk irrespective of the tumbling mark, but 
for the great middle class of salaried Germans such 
a state of affairs can mean only one thing, and it 
is among these people that one observes the appall- 
ing middle-class suffering of Germany. The salaries 
of clerks, stenographers, teachers and similar work- 
ers have of course risen—fabulously according to 
the old standards—but not so fast as the mark has 
gone down. 


jE es in my stay the Quakers in Berlin loaned a 
member of their staff to guide me to some 

of the soup kitchens and other post-war welfare 
projects in the city. I called Fraulein S—’s atten- 
tion to the people one sees everywhere on the streets 
of Berlin eating as they walk, remarking that these 
people who seem to be forever eating do not strike 
one as poverty-stricken. “It is their lunch,” was 
Fraulein S—’s surprised reply. ‘Should you like to 
see my lunch?’ And she produced from her satchel 
before my embarrassed eyes two meager slices of 
unbuttered black bread. ‘‘And your breakfast?” I 
ventured after a moment. ‘Barley coffee and more 
black bread,” she rejoined. While Auslander can 
always have butter at the larger hotels—at a price 
—a careful round of the Saturday morning market 
at Nuremberg disclosed not a pound of real butter. 
Under the tremendous pressure which such an 
economic situation represents, demoralization is in- 
evitable. Germany has been a nation without slums 
in the sense of New York’s lower East Side or 
London’s East End, but the housing shortage is sv 
acute that there is gross overcrowding everywhere 
in urban Germany. New building lagged far be- 
hind during the war, and a small house that cost 
6,125 marks in 1914 costs (February 1923) 
25,200,000 marks—a discouraging investment in 
the face of the low rents allowed by the state. In 
Berlin alone the Quakers report 1,139 families as 
living at present in cellars. In the city of Jena, ac- 
cording to the same authorities, in 1922, out of 
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5,547 schoolchildren 3,041 had no bed of their own. 
In Frankfurt-am-Main 36 per cent of those known 
to be infected with tuberculosis sleep in the same 
bed with one or more other people. By October 1, 
1922, the deaths from tuberculosis in forty-six 
principal cities of Germany had passed the total for 
the entire twelve months preceding, while in the first 
three months of the current year the deaths were 
already 16 per cent over the figures for the corre- 
sponding period even of 1922. 

The sharp increase of 18.3 per cent in deaths 
from pneumonia and similar ailments in the first 
quarter of 1923 as compared with 1922 is at- 
tributed to the unprecedented fuel shortage. All 
Germany 1 is living under the shadow of the yet more 
serious shortage anticipated for the coming winter. 
As early as June of this year one saw everywhere 
on Sunday laborers, clerks, and other middle-class 
people returning from the outskirts of cities like 
Berlin with staggering bundles of fagots with which 
they planned to fight the cold six months distant. 


HE demoralization of the German standard of 

child welfare is startlingly apparent. According 
to the Quakers, again, the careful medical examina- 
tion of school children all over Germany revealed 
that in May of this year 50 per cent of all children 
were undernourished. In the public schools of Berlin 
half of the pupils last winter had “no underwear 
to speak of”; furthermore, of 650 average chil- 
dren, 305 had no shirt, 142 no coat or cloak and 
161 no shoes. .In 24 Thuringian communities 61 
per cent of the children between 3 and 14 had only 
one dress or suit and 72 per cent only one pair of 
shoes. Even more significant are the following 
totals of convicted juvenile offenders in Berlin is- 
sued by the Berlin Jugendsgerichtshilfe : 


MRED OMA S ees a elite) cra a eapeeas & ocatatesteer sires 1,131 


heen et One An reat ain Rete ne ix e oti bq tiene 3,752 
TOQZ Aid arts eat POWs UaMiRt aay otek tas 4,249 — 
1923-——jirst 5 months only... 22.5.3. 3,928 


. ‘How do you know these people are really suf- 
fering from poverty?” I asked the head of a Berlin 
social settlement. 

“Because,” he replied, “last night I nearly broke 
my neck falling into a manhole in the street from 
which somebody had stolen the iron lid to break it 
up and sell it as scrap iron, and last week they stole 
the iron steps to our settlement and the other day 
the metal gutter-piping off the roof. That is a 
new kind of thing for our people to do. Their need 
must be very great.” 

Those able to take a long look ahead out of the 
urgencies of the immediate situation in Germany 
are watching with apprehension the threatened 
throttling of her university, tradition. “The sad- 
dest part of this whole terrible aftermath of war,” 
remarked a professor in the University of Berlin 
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to me, “is that our German youth are having tj 
learn not to try to get a university education.” Bel 
fore me as I write is the latest appeal for fund) 
from the Quakers who are doing such magnificen| 
work in the German universities; the letter close} - 
quite simply with the words, ‘In Germany toda} . 
it is a capital offence to try to live by brains « ol & 
culture. The punishment is death—by slow starve " 
tion.” According to the ably conducted studen| 
help department in the University of Munich, ecor|) 
omic statistics carefully gathered during the me 
mer term of 1922 show that out of 11,800 sti} 
dents of the university, the Technical Higa Schoo| 
the Commercial High School, and the Academy o|) 
Fine Arts, 51 per cent had a monthly income of les| 
than the existence minimum, which in May 192) 
was estimated at 100,000 marks. “Today,” co] 
tinues the report, “in the end of June 1923, th) 
existence minimum is more than 285,000 marks an|__ 
the percentage of those students who have a smalle|| — 
income is far greater.’ It should be borne in min & 
that the number of those whose income is yet ab Ov 
the existence minimum is swelled by the increasin 
number of foreign students who are flocking to = a 
many because of the favorable exchange. a 
Sixty per cent of the 120,000 higher students i 
Germany are said to earn their own living, or t 
major part of it, many of them at hard cae 
labor. Here again it should be remembered that | 
substantial portion of the remaining 40 per cent at 
foreigners. It is difficult for an outsider to realiz 
just what is going on beneath the surface. In bot 
Munich and Berlin I visited the student relief hez 
quarters and ate the regular noon meal with t 
students; at the great Technische Hochschule 
Berlin I sat with the English Quaker manager an 
watched the elaborate machinery by which they ar 
forced by shortage of funds to select only the me 
needy cases for the noon feeding at reduced rat 
I remarked to this English university man that th 
students before us did not seem especially emaciate 
and that though rather poorly dressed most of the: 
seemed able to afford clean collars. ‘That's th 
German of them,” he replied. ‘They won't let yo 
see the misery that goes on under the surface.” FE 
went on to tell me of a recent careful examination ¢ 
1,528 similar students in Dresden whose averag 
weight was found to be ten per cent under the 
war average for men of twenty-one. For most < 
the men before us, the plain noon meal they we 
eating was their chief meal for the day and followe 
a breakfast of acorn coffee and black bread. 
It is impossible to calculate the net loss to a wor 
which so sadly needs more and better brains of 
whole generation of university students in a land | 
Germany starting life ill-trained and scarred forev 
by lessened vitality, rheumatism, tuberculosis andt 
other allies of slow starvation. ¢ 


_ But if one turns in despair from the spectacle of 
ie youth of Germany what shall one say of the old 
tople. Everywhere one meets the tragedy of the 
ld couples who had saved twenty, thirty, forty 
iousand marks, the interest on which was a modest 
ympetence for their declining years before the war 
lat not enough now to buy a single loaf of black 
read. In Berlin alone, according to the Quakers, 
ere are 12,000 entirely helpless people over 70 
ears old; the only aid these people receive is a public 
‘ole amounting to about 60 cents a month in our 
joney, less than one-third of the estimated sub- 
stence minimum for a single person. It is much 
\ore difficult than formerly for married children to 
ep their aged parents in their homes: the plight 
f a man with even a small family is seen to be 
vitical when we realize that the estimated weekly 
yst of the upkeep of a single child, according to 
ie Quakers’ figures based upon the cheapest in- 
itutional costs, is 82 cents, as over against a weekly 
lary by the head of the family, provided he is 
skilled worker, of about two dollars, and costs 
wr a confinement for his wife aggregating two 
hole months’ wages; the cost of even the present 
vanty allowance of milk for three children is esti- 
ated by the Municipal Child Welfare Depart- 
ent in Munich as twenty to thirty per cent of 
e income of a laborer or clerk. Old age homes 
ave not only reached their capacity limits but some 
‘ them have had to close because of the inadequacy 
* pre-war endowments. Old people everywhere 
re hungry. Suicides among old people are at the 
ghest rate ever known in Germany. Ober- 
‘spektor Haimer in the Rathaus in Munich told 
e that the inmates of one of the old people’s 
mes had recently petitioned that they be given 
'€ means with which to commit suicide rather than 
fler the tortures of slow starvation or consume 
irther food needed by German children. 

Private charity is doing what little it can, as in 
€ case of the free kitchen for a hundred or so of 
ese aged and middle-class people opened in one 
ction of Munich by the Countess Karl Theodor. 
iese self-respecting German folk come with great 
luctance to accept charity: the Countess Karl 
1eodor said that when her free kitchen was first 
ned the first who came looked neither to left 
tr right as they ate in embarrassed silence. 

Such partially endowed institutions as hospitals 
e many of them in desperate straits. I picked up 
€ soap in the operating room of Dr. Hauner’s 
nderspital in Munich and exclaimed at its not 
ing antiseptic soap; the surgeon who accom- 
nied me explained that the cheapest grade of kit- 
en soap was all they could afford to buy even for 
e operating room. One surgical sponge, he ex- 
uined, costs now what was fifty dollars in terms 
‘their endowment and a single operating table 
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what was a million and a quarter dollars. He 
picked up a piece of bed-linen from one of the chil- 
dren’s cots and it tore like tissue paper: in every 
hospital and children’s home which I visited there 
was the same situation—no money to replace worn- 
out bedding. In the Virchow Hospital in Berlin 
nine washes are said to be necessary daily in order 
to keep the bed linen rotating rapidly enough to 
supply the need. Even more serious is the shore. 
age of such necessities as iodine and ether. 

The present monthly budget of one of the chile 
dren’s homes in Berlin housing three hundred and 
fifty children is approximately double the yearly 
budget for 1922. Confronted by conditions of this 
sort and with the sources of further endowment 
largely dried up, it is small wonder that since the 
war I§ per cent of the day homes for working 
women’s children and 40 per cent of the children's 
homes in Germany are reported to have been 
forced to suspend. In the Jugendherberge Kinder- 
schule in Munich, a wooden army barracks recently 
opened on a semi-private basis with help from the 
Quakers to take care of street waifs until they can 
be placed out in private homes, the good-natured 
matron explained that she had slept on the floor 
for three months because there was not money 
enough to buy a bed, while she had been trying for 
five months to get three needed straw mattresses 
for children’s beds costing each about seventy cents 
in our money! Only the generosity of an American 
contribution of eighty-five dollars saved the seven 
day-homes for the children of working mothers in 
Munich from having to close this July. 

At the Klara Anstalt, a typical combination day 
school and home for poor children, the matron 
apologized profusely for the absence of soap on the 
children’s washstands; formerly every child had 
had his own cake, but now there was only enough 
for one bath a week per child. As I left she said 
simply, “Things get worse daily. We don’t see any 
hope ahead, but we just do what we can every day.” 


Bekweers her words sum up my impression of the 
German state of mind as I saw it in the weeks 
I went up and down the country this summer— 
though generalizations by an outsider upon the state 
of mind of an entire people are particularly peril- 
us. Germany seems a blind giant wandering baffled 
in a strange land. Everywhere there is a frank 
acknowledgment of Germany’s share in the re- 
sponsibility for the war. Everywhere the war and 
all its works are regarded as a tragic blunder. 
“Does Germany want the Kaiser back?” I asked. 
“Nein,’ was the emphatic reply, “so dumm sind 
wir nicht!” The sobriety of the people and pre- 
war organization have partially held the country to- 
gether through the financial chaos of this year. But 
no one attempts to predict any hope in sight. 
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FIVE PAINTINGS BY JOSEPH STELLA 


The Voice of the City | 
| 


To Joseph Stella New York is the casting mold of our modern civilization. It Ww 
encases every element and energy at work within us and around us. This compos- 
ite panel of five paintings, shown in detail on the following pages, is his attermpt to y 
interpret it. a 

‘The central panel is an interpretation of the city's colossal skyscrapers blended to- 4 
gether in a symphony of lights in the shape of a hugh vessel's prow.” 4 

Brooklyn Bridge endeavors “to make an abstract representation of that engi- a 
neering epic in steel, a sinewed span of human energy.” if 

In Broadway and in The Great White Way Leaving The Subway Stella sets out a 
to catch the sensation produced by the glare and dazzling brilliancy of the theat- 
rical district's electrical display thrust suddenly upon the artist's vision as he comes 4 
up from the subway. 

Of The Battery, Stella says, “you have reached the harbor—you are standing 
where all the arteries of this great giant meet—and a quiet sea and sky overwhelm 
you—you have left the noise and glare of Broadway—you have left the prow of 
the boat—the ruthlessness which cut through you—all the hardness and brilliancy 
fade away in the stillness of night.” 

Joseph Stella is an Italian who received his art education in the academic schools 
of Rome. He was first known by his drawings and paintings of immigrants—of 
the simple people about him. Later he joined the Italian Futurists and has gradu- i: 
ally been developing a proficiency, a technique and an originality of his own. New [ 
York City’s giant industries, her hurrying impetuous throngs, her powerful steel q 
girders imbedded in solid rock, her hidden subterranean tunnels, her wonderful 
shining lights—all these have indelibly imprinted themselves in his soul; and it has 
not seemed possible for him to interpret these sensations of cold, hard, metallic bril- 
liancy in any of the older forms of art. 

These new energies demand new expressions and Stella in these abstract forms 
seems to be developing his own technique. He must say what has never been said 
before and like new wine it cannot be put in old bottles, 
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E were driving behind Jubilee and 
Come-Again along a road which was 
bordered by a thick cassina hedge. 
We call it Christmas berry down here 
on the Carolina Sea Islands for its 

bright red berries come at Christmas time. Its 

sparkling green leaves, the occasional gold-gleaming 
cluster of jessamine, the red cardinal or brown 
thrasher adding color and song, always bring to 
mind the old spiritual we often sing. 

I look all around me 

It look so shine 

I ask de Lord 

If all were mine. 

Yes, ebery time I feels de sperit 

Movin’ in my heart 

I will pray. 

Suddenly, through a break in the hedge we had 
our first sight of Aunt Adelaide. She poised a 
large basket on her head, her skirts were above her 
ankles, tied below the hips by a stout cord. “And 
why the cord, Aunt Adelaide?” 
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THEer HOMES 
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IL. 
The Bandage of Love 


By ROSSA B. COOLEY 
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A series of consuming interes 
to every one concerned & 
rural education as well as 
those who would understand 
all that lies behind and ahead 
of what we call our race” 
problem. Miss Cooley has 
been for nineteen years heat 
of Penn School, South Caro- 
lina, the oldest school f, 
Negroes in the South 


“Dat’s what gibs me strength,” she answers, 
whatever the reason, it is a custom that has co 
down from the long-long-ago. She held a 
tightly in her teeth, and carried the heavy I 
hoe on one shoulder. 

All day, since “‘dayclean,” she had worked 
her fields. In slavery days the hands often wall 
long distances from their cabins to their work, 
today on our Island the people often cultivate fiel 
that they have bought or have inherited far a 
from their homes. As Aunt Adelaide swung de 
the road, tall, straight, strong, we followed her 
the little home surrounded by yuccas, where on 
open hearth she would cook her simple even 
meal, 

The old women who have crept out from 
shadow of slavery, whose mothers and grar 
mothers were brought from the tropical sunshi 
of an eastern continent, have kept the fire ¥ 
Freedom lit with its torch glowing on their m 
hearths. For it has been in their homes that tk 
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i've guarded the embers of a smoldering liberty. 

There is nothing like the open fireplace. As we 
savel over the Island toward nightfall, we see the 
velight flash through the open doors. One door 
the house is usually open until bedtime, and this 
'esh air is what saves poor people. Fresh air and 
nshine are the compensation for many things 
ey lack. Miss Towne, who founded Penn School 
1 St. Helena in the 60’s, has said the reason a 
vor was left open in the old days was to guard 
rainst shutting out the Good Spirit, a fear that 
id been transported from Africa. Surely this is 

tradition worth transplanting and worth pre- 

‘rving. 

Today Aunt Adelaide is an old woman—nearly 
venty years have passed since our first glimpse of 
er through the cassina hedge. She can no longer 
irry that heavy hoe and make good crop. Her 
ory of growing old is the story of hun- 
reds of men and women, white and black 
| rural communities. The children grew 
»—married. Their children came, crops 
rew poorer. The old mother received 
ss and less as the days came on when 
1e needed more and more. ‘The house 
gan to need repairs; no money, and so 

began to settle; the sills rotted, and 
jally broke down altogether; the chim- 
ey fell. I rode Wonder to the door one 
ay and found the old house propped up 
ith great poles cut in the nearby wood, 
id Aunt Adelaide cooking her grits in 
pot on a fire made on the floor in one 
ner of the room. “‘O yes,” said she, 
De smoke make me cry, and when de 
in’ blow I scare and run out to de 
sighbor.”’ 

Penn School rode home that night 
sry thoughtfully. Some months before 
ie story of our school for Negro boys 
id girls had been told to a group of 
udents at the Fermata School in Aiken, 
id the picture of those radiantly happy 
rls preparing to go home for Christmas 
jlidays flashed before me. I knew 
ey would want to help if they knew 
yout the little old home and the little 
d woman going down together. And 
) back at my desk a letter caught our 
ie-mail-a-day. The girls responded and 
telegram came promising cash for brick 
id the lumber. The materials finally 
ached our shop, where the boys cut the 
yards to measure, and they were carted 
it to the plantation. Like a human 
cture puzzle, for these boards seemed 
) have a personality as gifts from that 
‘oup of girls in Aiken, a new home was 
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quickly pieced together, the little chimney was built, 
and once more Aunt Adelaide was established. 

The story of this little house will go on through 
many years. Set on old palmetto logs, it does not 
belong to the land, but to the school, so when Aunt 
Adelaide dies it can be moved to some other acre 
where an old man or woman left stranded by the 
cruelty of old age can be made comfortable. It 
will be a movable Old Folks Home. Any of our 
old people would rather live as we found Aunt 
Adelaide than go to the Poor House. In fact there 
were not enough old people who would go to Beau- 
fort County Poor House to warrant its being Key 
up, and it has been closed. 

The women of the Negro race have had a hear 
burden to bear. In the gallery of human struggle 


we should find place for pictures of the peasant 
woman tugging at the plow rope of the old serf 


Fier = "Feawele R. wee Nr; 


o “mudderless”’ 


families strain their resources to include these “‘dopteds” 


is allowed to want on the Island. Even the largest 
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lands of Europe, for the Indian woman carrying 
tepee and papoose, and for the Negro woman with 
the heavy cord tied round her hips to “give her 
strength,” with her baby in her arms, and her 
bundle on her head. 

As I sat by Aunt Adelaide’s new fireplace in her 
little new house we talked over the old days. In 
the shadows I could see the background of the 
present. Under slavery her mother had been a 
“midder.””’ Her master, Gabriel Capers, had sent 
her off to Charleston to learn “de trade.” “My 
mammy ben eddicated, but I ain’t hab none. Dat is 
I hab only six days of schoolin’.” “And why?” I 
asked. “My parents gib me to an uncle and aunt 
and dey wuk me. I mus’ tend cotton and clean 
yaa'd, ’n’ all dem kin’ a ting. But dey too rough, 
an’ I leave dem an’ run back to Capers. Den came 
Freedom an’ I wuk fo’ me one, an’ I wuk ha’d an’ 
I buy me. own land. Den I marries. I marry 
stranger f’om Port Royal, but de odder women 
tek’ him away f’om me, an’ I lives alone. Yes, I 
de mudder of twelve born children, but I ain’t raise 
but fo’.” 

“How could you support your children,” I asked 
quietly, as the old woman paused and forgot every- 
thing in the memory of those eight babies that she 
couldn’t raise. “I ben strong ooman. I wuk fo’ 
meself wid me han’. I ben ma’sh-cuttin’ ooman. 
AI go in de ma’sh and cut and carry fo’ myself. I 
glad fo’ dis house,” she added. “All de tings my 
mudder taught me to do to keep he’lt’y, I ain’t 
able fo’ do in dat old house.” And I could see the 
old midwife of slavery days handing down to her 
children as well as to her patients some of the 
lessons she had learned “up dere in Charleston.” 

Many stories live on at St. Helena. The old 
people remember what their parents and grand- 
parents told them and in their turn hand down the 
experiences of the race. By my fire, as I write at 
Ndulamo, stands an old man. ‘Twenty years old 
when Gun Shoot,” he tells me. Oh yes’m, he can 
remember hearing about the landing of those 
“African people.’ His father’s father came with 
them, and they were landed down there at Lone- 
some Hill. Many died, and many ran away, and 
“T spec dey ran back to Africa.” The picture of 
that early home life comes clearly from Uncle Sam 
as he stands by the fire—a rugged old man, and 
still able to beat many a younger one at his work. 
He tells of the row of slave cabins, always calling 
it “de Street.” ‘When de morning star shine, de 
driver blow he horn, and de wimmen mus’ get up 
"fore dat an’ cook dey brekwus’.”’ There we have 
it. Women first! ‘Den all go to de wood, pick up 
a stick, throw him in de yaa’d for fire at Bighouse. 
Den tek pail and go to de fiel’ wid hoe in de hand. 
De oberseer gib tree tasks (34 acre) to each one. 
When time for eat, we sit right down in de row 
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and eat an’ den back to wuk.” “And what did 
have for your breakfast?’ I ask. “O, we h 
hominy, or flour an’ oshtuh, or crab an’ hominy 
Such like as dat.” 7 

This was the primitive beginning. At least 
had one value, that of team work, For the fieldl 
was full of hands as well as of cotton, and now the 
great disaster to many a country home comes be 
cause of the isolation and loneliness of much of €iig 
field work. ; 

Only the babies could interrupt the routine |¢ { 
the “Street” in cotton lands. With the arrival of 
a little one, the mother was excused from the field} 
for a month, and then for three months more she 
was given a lighter task in the field. The old 
women on the plantations became the nurses, OF 
Maumas. While the parents were off in the cotton) 
rows they cooked the food in a big iron pot for all 
the children. An older brother or sister carri 
the nursing baby to the field, and the mother would 
sit down in the row. And “when de baby done suck 
I carries him back to de Street.” 

These little baby tenders, and their mothers 
grandmothers, were field hands. Some had lesse 
in sewing or cooking but as with other plantatie 
crafts such as basket-making, carpentry, launderis 
blacksmithing—only a picked few as boys or girls 
had the valuable industrial training of a 
managed plantation. It is easy to see—as I sh 
bring out more fully in a later article—why w 
continued to mean slavery to them and even 
Chloe might have been a wonderful cook or lz 
dress, once Emancipation came, her one idea f 
Clarissa was an education that meant going 
school and away from all drudgery, the chance 
wear pretty clothes any day in the week, and as 
utmost goal, the Latin or algebra offered by t 
early Negro schools in their zeal to prove 
capacity of liberated blacks. 

And with it all the women of the race baw at 
little opportunity for home life in plantation d 
and since. They were forced backward and a 
from the age-long concerns of their sex. From 
fore “‘dayclean” till the tasks in the field we 
done, they carried their share of the work alo1 
with the men. With the coming of freedom t 
man and the woman continued to work side by sii 
in the field. Cotton rows and cotton blossoms ce 
tinued to be the background for the children, < 
the little homes on the new land holdings depenc 
upon the family crop. But with the breaking up) 
of the “Street” the old Mauma had a smaller gre 
of children to look after, and gradually home | 
developed so that the different families becar 
distinct. And family life has become a precio 
heritage. 

Many of my readers will find it hard to belie 
this. They see a shifting population. They s 
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In the gallery of human struggle we must find place for the Negro 
’ . ‘ . ” 
woman—with the heavy cord tied round her hips “to gib her strength 
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Negro workmen who seem ever ready to move on 
like “Jo of Tom-all-Alone’s” in Dickens. They cite 
Negro house-servants whose marital history has 
been continuous but not consecutive. But I am talk- 
ing about Sea Island Negroes who have had a 
chance to buy their land and build their homes; 
who have lived in one spot for three generations. 
There are exceptions to the statement, even here, 
for in a group of six thousand one finds of course 
the shifting and the shiftless. 

But come with me to our Community Class and 
let me introduce you to my friends among the Is- 
land women of the older generation. It is Wednes- 
day. As we go across the sandy playground we 
hear the old spirituals drifting out from the sewing- 
room windows. The class has begun its meeting. 
We slip in. They are wonderfully glad to see us— 
mothers and grandmothers from forty to eighty, 
and like the children they have all walked in, one 
mile or five as it may be, some from ‘“‘Miss Anne,”’ 
some from ‘Tom Fripp,’ some from “Indian 
Hill,” all from plantation homes. This class repre- 
sents our first extension work at 
Penn, and through all the years the 
Community Class has bound the 
school to the homes. 

‘We wants to come to de col- 
lege.” That was in 1904 when the 
new school, a two-story, eight- 
roomed house was built at Penn. 
Of course they thought it was a 
college. Never had there been such 
a schoolhouse! For several years we 
had to fight that word college for 
while we were transforming a Negro 
School of the old academic pattern, 
dating back to the War between 
the States, into an agricultural and 
industrial training center, ours was 
none the less, as it had been for 
forty years, an elementary country 
school. ‘I ben to Penn School, but 
my chillun goes to de college.” For 
many a parent as well as for many 
a child their first real climb upstairs 
was made in the new schoolhouse. 
The churches have their galleries, 
and some of the houses a second 
story, but both are reached by little 
enclosed stairways. Here was a 
second story twenty-three steps up, 
and a great open stair. I can see 
them now as they gingerly crept up 
and down, so carefully clinging to 
the bannister which proved of real 
value to these adventurers. 

Yes, the women wanted to come 
to school, and so the first club was 
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One of the gallant mothers who has 
walked in from Miss Anne plant- 
ation ever since “we class” started 


started—a woman’s club—but always “ 
Class”’ has been the better name for it. 
we are in the midst of it. | 
As we quietly take our places, the singing com). 
tinues. A tapping on the floor, sometimes a soft 
clapping of the hands, makes the rhythm all the}, 
more distinct. Heads nod, and sometimes 
bodies sway. There are old grandmothers wit 
white head coverings, and very occasionally a bright|) 
colored bandanna. All are most neatly dressed.| 
And how they do delight in “We Class!” i. 
I remember, back in 1906, how I tried to intr 
duce basketry. “Why don’t the women make ba 
kets?” I asked, in my ignorance. And I invite 
the old basket-maker to come in and give the 
points. Off we started, and they were a happ 
busy, picturesque crowd, but I could feel that they 
did not rejoice in their baskets! They finished) 


them, however, and not for years afterwards—and | 
then from one of our many missionary yisitors—|. 


did I discover that women do not make baskets in ) 
Africa! 


And so. women don’t make baskets on § 
Helena. No, it is a man’s craft 
and until the race changes by man} 
more decades of contact with a new 
environment, it is likely to remain” 
a man’s craft. 

Next I tried knitting and fares 
better. But I had all kinds of | 
trouble with my knitters, for this |_ 
was an acquired art. Aunt Lily 
would hold her wool so loose 
couldn’t knit, and Aunt Sally woul 
hold hers so tight she couldn’ 
budge it. “This is splendid, Aunt 
Daphne,” I said to one, and to m 
delight came the reply, “I’se doin 
dis to show my grands (grand 
children) .” 

The class had great patience with 
me! I tried to give them a cours 
in Bible lessons. That seemed 7 
reasonable thing to do. They love 
the Bible, and in many a home it i 
the only book. I had taught Bible 
at Hampton Institute during m 
seven years there, and it had been 
a favorite subject with teacher a 


students. But again I met only 4 
meager success. I was neither 
minister nor a Sunday School 


teacher of the Baptist or even th 
Methodist faith, so how could 
teach them the Bible? And it was 
school anyway. When one of then 
said months afterward, “I yeddj 
yo’ ben a Presbylocian,”’ I thought 
I had found the real reason why 
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uldn’t make a success of Bible study on a Wednes- 
yy afternoon in our Community Class. 

' But when I had a course in hygiene and home 
jnergency nursing the next year, we found we had 
‘ruck the nail on the head, and ever since that has 
‘en the “course of study” and they never weary 
| it. “Yes, Chile!” ‘Tow be sure!” “Ooner got 
¢ truf!” “Neber shum 

fo’! used to make me 
tel that the lesson was. 
-eing appreciated. It lay 
ear to their traditional 
‘anctions as home-mak- 
‘rs and tenders of sick. 
Yow the School Nurse 
ives them the course, 
nd closer connections 
re made with clothes, 
ooking, and consump- 
‘ion. 

Meanwhile, quilt-mak- 
ng took the place of our 
jarlier efforts in basket- 
'y and knitting. At first 
they made quilts for 
themselves, but after a 
jerious storm which 
valled for emergent re- 
ief work in the com- 
munity, they decided to 
make the quilts for those 
who were ‘“worser off 
than we.” This step was 
taken entirely on their 
own initiative when I 


was “off Island.” These 


| 
| 
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Jedus keep a-listenin’ all de day long 
Keep a-listenin’ all de night 

Jedus keep a-listenin’ all de day long 
For to hear some sinner pray. 


Oh, de Jews trow Dan’el in de lion’s den, 
And how could Dan’el pray? 

But all God’s chillun hoverin’ about 

For to hear how Dan’el pray. 


And so on, verse after 
verse, each one testify- 
ing that the women of 
the race know that Jesus 
keeps a-listening. 

These women make 
our church-mothers—an 
entrenched function in 
the traditional religious 
life of the Island. In 
the early teens, the boy 
or girl * steals ‘out to 
Maria Middleton or 
Aunt Julia to tell of 
dreams and visions dur- 
ing the period when they 
are striving to join one 
of our churches on pro- 
fession of faith. Faith, 
as the Island holds, must 
be tried out by long 
periods of prayer, and 
that “young men must 
see visions” is as firmly 
believed today on St. 
Helena as in the days of 
the Prophet Joel. These 


“spiritual mothers” are 


older women as well as 
the children have thus 


It is women like Aunt Betsey who have made the bridge 
with their own bent backs and laboring muscles between 
the old slavery days and-the sixty difficult years of freedom 


held in deep reverence as 


‘the guides to the church. 


grown with the school. 

Draw in closer, the singing ended, and meet 
some of them, whose lives reveal the range of 
woman’s part in the development of our Island 
ife—singers and teachers, midwives and church- 
mothers, farmers and managers of no mean ability, 
above all home-makers mothering the generations 
that come on. 
~ Here is Aunt Lily still wearing the bandanna of 
the old days. She did her task in the plantations 
of long ago as a field hand. She can remember the 
old “Street” and the sound of the horn that called 
them all to work. Her son and daughter live in a 
neat home—four rooms with a “jump-up.” And 
Matthew is a handy man and owns fifteen acres 
of land. 

While we were waiting for the spiritual to be 
raised at the opening of the meeting, it was Aunt 
Lily’s voice, as true as a song bird, that sounded 
first. 


The women who have 
come from the “Street” of slavery days have made 
the nurses of the race. In another article I have 
dealt with that side of their life, and in our Com- 
munity Class these ‘‘midders’’ could not be better 
represented than by Rivena Wroten of Scott plan- 
tation. Farmer and midwife are her professions. 
Straight and self-respecting, she is worried if in 
debt, for Berry, the hard working husband, had died 
suddenly and she is anxious because her “grand” has 
left school to go for cash in Savannah to meet some 
heavy expenses this boll weevil season. We talked 
it over one evening just at sunset time, as I stopped 
at her home. Debts, boll weevil, and crop, “we 
class” and the “grands” were our topics of conver- 
sation. “De chillun is all I has to ’pend ’pon,” 
she declared, but as I looked at the children before 
me, I felt that it was the old grandmother who was 
still the center of that home. We drifted into the 
long-ago days. 
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No, I ain’t bo’n on this Island. We live up at Bamberg 
and bad times come. My husband he ben de ’epublican 
leader under white boss, and time come when it seem lak 
de white people want to kill de colored people and he haf 
to run off to save his life. I ben lef wid de five chillun. 
White people ain’t want me to leave. Dey know I knows 
how to do. But I had a good brother and he help me, and 
atter while he git a box car and pit we-all and de chickens 
and evory ting in an’ we come down to Beaufort. I wuk 
at de hotel and den Berry buy dis place on Island. 

I learn my trade from my Missus. She teach me, and 
she teach me good. I serve many white people. I ain’t 
eber wok for de colored till I come to dis Island. I know 
eberyting to do and de mudders say dey ain’t have it done 
like me. I clean an’ I keep de bed an’ de house clean. I 
have many grown-up man in Beaufort who meet me and 
give me something, for he know I ben his .midder. And I 
has crowds and crowds of black chillun and dey look ’pon 
me too. 


The women, scarcely less than the men, continue 
to make our farmers as in the days of the planta- 
tions. Lucretia Simmons can handle the hoe and 
manage her fields so that she holds the respect of 
her three grown sons, all farming on acres near 
their mother’s on Frogmore Plantation. Among 
the oldest farmers on the Island is Aunt Jane 
Rivers. She has been able to keep her little home 
on the Eustis Plantation through sheer grit and 
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determination, When James R. Mac}i' 
donald, for many years the leading)) 
white merchant of the Island, came in} 
one evening and told the story of her} 
“little bit of cotton,’ I asked him to} 
write it for me, and he did so in this}) 
wise: | 


“Mr. Mac, I too glad for look ’pon you face!” 
once mo’!” Fi 

“Yes, Aunt Jane, I’m very glad to see you, i) 
too. How are you, and how are you getting 
along?” 

“Poo-el-ly, Mr. Mac. poo-el-ly. Ain’t you 
see how I cripple! Dis ain’t de Jane you} 
use-tuh know. My whole frame is weak, and} 
ax for my knee, I wouldn’t talk, it’s so paints! zit 
You know, Mr. Mac, when Jane Rivers fetch |: 
little bit o’ cotton like to dat, times mus’ be 
change. Mr. Mac, I couldn’t tell yo’ how I 
struggle to make dat one bag full o’ cotton. |” 
I jus’ try for plant a tas’, (4%4 acre) and dat'll) 
tell you how far back I gone. You members }) 
when Jane been a Jane, two acres was play 


fer me. I go out to de cotton patch in de 
mornin’, stick in one hand, and hoe in de 
udder. I jus’ try fer hoe two row. I brace 


myself, put down de stick, and start hoe. I 
hoe an’ I hop, an’ I hoe an’ IJ hop. Presen 
here come de misery in me knee, an’ it hut. 
me so bad I bleeged to fall i in de alley on me |. 
back. An’, Mr. Mac, turn an’ twis’ as I will, 
I cyan’ "es up. De pain is so bad I cry. I |" 
hab to cry, Mr. Mac. I cry wid de pain, an” 
I cry wid de agrawation. I say, ‘Do Jesus, 
he’p dis poor old ’oman in de misery!’ I whoop } 
so dem people could hear me and come hep 
me up., Well by and by Sue hear me aa 
come fer he’ p me, an’ I got back to de house. 
When I ketch me bret I say, ‘Sue, do kindle fire and put 
pot on so I kin cook hominy and get strenk to try again. 

“Dat’s de way, Mr. Mac, dat I struggle all summer to 
earn dis little bit ob money to put in me han’, an’ I tank |) 
God I’se spared to see de day.” ; 
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and slavery days, and the sixty difficult years of | 
freedom. There’s Aunt Satira—always like a su 
beam. When we went out to see her after our 
summer holiday we found her touchingly grateful | 
for our coming. “I yeddy oonuh come dat fust day, } 
and I watch up de road for see.” She longed for |) 
a picture book, and just before we left the Island 
that summer I gave her a scrap book which the } 
boarding girls had made. I happened to ride down } 


sitting down by the roadside and enjoying her book. 
I think she knew every picture in it before she 
reached home that night, and she enjoyed it as long 
as she lived. 
I wish I had taken a picture of Aunt Tira. She 
is dead now and no longer joins in the spirituals or 
the good works of “we class.” But there is a road © 
across Saxtonville plantation where I always see her 
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| memory, as she would come from her little two- 
yomed house and stand, arms crossed, head up, her 
tort skirt tied tightly below the hips, as she had 
me in from the field. I can see her now as she 
aocked at Hampton House one evening with a big 
asket full of sweet potatoes. It was hard to be- 
eve she had carried it so far, but when one can 
se the head and walk along with the weight poised 
«actly, I suppose it is easier. All the older women 
ave kept up that custom. It would be well for 
le younger ones to practise it and use it, copying 
eir grandmothers instead of losing such a gift be- 
ause the whites don’t do it and can’t. Aunt Tira 
rould always shut her eyes tight and stick her lips 
ar out when she talked. She emphasized every- 
hing by repetition, each repetition growing fainter 
nd fainter until the last one was almost a whisper. 
Jn a visit to Hampton House she began by saying, 
‘I cyan’ stop.’cause I has my scrubbin’ at home.” 
Ve insisted on her walking through the living room, 
or she had never been in our house before, and 
he exclaimed, “Splendid, splendid, splendid, splen- 
lid, splendid! I come spend de whole day! I 
tyan’ half see it now. De sun is too low, sun is too 
Ow, sun is too low.” 

One evening as I rode across Saxtonville on my 
way home, I saw a figure standing in the road, evi- 
dently waiting for me. It was Aunt 
Tira. Closing her eyes tight, and 
reaching out her lips as far as pos- 
sible, she said, “I ben watchin’ for 
oonuh, watchin’ for oonuh! I see 
yo’ when yo’ go by from my fiel’, 
and I decide to walk long wid yo’ 
for it’s gettin’ dark, gettin’ dark, 
gettin’ dark.” Community Maud 
had to settle down to a slow walk 
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although her nose was pointed toward her stable, 
for I could do no less than accept Aunt Tira’s 
escort. 

It was almost dafk when we started, and quite 
dark when we reached the school road. No- 
where in America is it safer for one to be traveling 
alone than on the Island, for the Negroes are a 
quiet law-abiding folk and during all these nineteen 
years, we have been able to go out either day or 
night without fear, and without an escort, and sel- 
dom is our house locked. But Aunt Tira’s sense 
of fitness—a heritage from slavery days when the 
Negroes were depended upon to take care of their 
young masters and mistresses, and the property— 
led her to add this mile’s walk to her day’s work 
with the hoe and she was surely over seventy 
then! 

And as I think of Aunt Tira, I remember an- 
other morning when I stopped at her little house 
to see that all was well. She lived entirely alone. 
When I said good-by, she handed me two eggs as 
her gift—another hand-down from old African 
days, for there the stranger or friend brings eggs 
as a gift after a visit. I have cause to remember 


that gift for again I was riding Community Maud 
and it was no easy matter to carry two eggs on 
horseback. However, it was in the days of the 


ee 
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Throughout all the years the mothers and grand- 
mothers who make up the Community Class have 
bound the school to the home 


belted-in shirtwaist and the eggs, stowed carefully 
on either side, came safely to Hampton House 
kitchen. 

Our present Community Class president is 
Aunt Rina Miller, ‘mother of 25, grandmother 
of 52, and great-grand of nine head of children.” 
Early marriage has been the rule, and mothers of 
sixteen years were very common in the first step 

of race development. (Continued on page 175) 


Irene and Nicholas 


By ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE 
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HEN I first saw Irene, she 
puzzled me. She was an 
extremely pretty girl, with 
large gray eyes and smooth 
pink cheeks which required 
no rouge. She was simple 
and direct in her answers, 
and her mental examination 
indicated an__ intelligence 
much above our average 
type, despite the fact that 
she had had little education. 

But such tragedy in her 
face. She answered every 
question briefly, and without once changing the 
stoical fixation of her eyes on some distant point 
out of the window. Her face was too young and 
smooth for lines, but in some subtle manner her 
tense mouth and stony eyes had nothing less than 
anguish written over them. 

I could not fathom her until, as my eye wandered 
over her charming person, it came to an involuntary 
stop—and she saw it. Her sensitiveness felt my 
startled glance without looking at me. yn slow 
flush crept over her face and her lips tightened. 
She continued to stare out of the window, but I 
looked back at my paper and fiddled with my pen. 
Irene’s left sleeve was empty. The cuff was tucked 
into her coat pocket, but it 
was unmistakably a sleeve 


without an arm. It was only A Loose: Leatatometre bosapanre of a woman of the 
due to the fact that she had world. 
a pretty face that drew one’s PSYCHOLOGIST’S | Yet curiously enough, at 


gaze, that I had not noticed 
it before. 

“How long has it been 
gone?’ I asked. “Two 


DICTIONARY 


Compensation 


on me. “Is there another girl in the whole wo 
who has lost her arm? I never heard of one.’* A 
then, “They say I'll get damages, but I don’t wa 
damages. I only want my arm, and they can’t gi 
me that.” . 

In situations like this, words are futile. But as I f 
looked at Irene’s lovely face, I could not keep from |) 
saying, “Irene, you are so pretty. Girls with ugly | 
faces can’t hide them, but you can hide your arm, |) 
An empty sleeve does not show. Most of us cam | 
not get past your face.” It seemed as if she had a | 


oi 


right to some spoken recognition of her beauty since |) 
her pride had been so cruelly hurt, and for a mo- |) 
ment a faint watery gleam of a smile did light 
through the gloom of her face. She knew that she 

was pretty and was ready to admit it. But since 
when, have pretty women been more resigned to 
mutilation than ugly ones. Irene shook her head. i 
“No one sees my face. Everybody I pass stares at 
that sleeve. They see nothing else and I think of 
nothing else. I suppose I never will,’ she added, | 
and rose. ““There is nothing you can do, you know. — 
All I want is my arm, and you can’t give it to me.” | 
It is strange how suffering can sharpen not only the 
nerves but the intelligence. Irene was only an 
ignorant girl, with no training, no family and no 
fortune. Yet the experience through which she had 
just passed had brought her so close to the realities” 
of life, and of death, that she 
had the dignity and the selfs 


suggestion that we go to her 
room with her to help her get 
her suitcase, her self-posses 


sion left her. She did not 


(f. com—pendere— 


cties weigh) n. The tendency to make up for 

months.” “How did it hap- an organic defect by an extra nervous ef- want us, and the more. Wa 
pen?” “T was frying dough- fort. Thus, to escape from their sense of urged, the more excited be 
nuts, and a little grease physical inferiority becomes, for some people, came her refusal. To o , 
burned my arm. They meant the impelling force behind all their most inquiries as to how she could 
to put on some oil, but it was vigorous action. come to our boarding home | 
the wrong bottle, sulphuric {dati “svand\ damate a aay ees without some one to carry her ! 
they tell me now. In three arm!”—Irene. ..... Now she outdoes herself bag, and how she could stay 
hours the flesh came off, and re es fon ee Shere sao es anywhere else without money, 
in three days, they took my able to put into Nick’s patch on her wedding she burst into hysterical sob- 
arm.’ She almost hissed the morning. bing. 


last words. Then she turned 
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It was plain enough that 


neater pce Sep 


lere was something in that room which we must 
ot see, and how could we fail to guess what it was? 
Yo girl is going to shake with sobs as the self- 
_ossessed Irene was shaking, unless that mysterious 
omething in the room is a lover. 
__ Now we were in no mood to grudge consolation 
‘o Irene, in whatever guise that consolation might 
| found, Yet here she was, utterly destitute and 
‘rippled. She could not start out alone on slippery 
-idewalks with the sleet driving in her face unless 
es one helped her. And it was equally plain that 
‘vhoever her lover might be, he was not her hus- 
and, nor could he help her, or she would not have 
tome to us. It was more likely that there were two 
waifs instead of one, both wretched and at their 
wit’s end, with no consolation but each other’s com- 
any. Irene’s sobs doubtless meant that she dreaded 
yeing snatched by stern moralists from the only 
i oh? which she had saved from the ship- 
wreck of her fortunes. 
It was finally arranged 
that Irene should be motored 
to the corner of her street 
and should go alone to her 
room to pack her bag, with 
her one arm, or with the help 
of whatever arms might lurk 
in the room. A discreet 
reticence was maintained both 
by Irene and by us, as to the 
existence of the other pair of 
arms. 

But at the assurance that 
no intruder would accom- 
pany her to her room, her 
sobs quieted down, and she 
drove silently with us to the 
corner of the street. After 
a period of packing which 
seemed the more lengthy 
considering the very modest 
dimensions of her one little 
bag, Irene came trudging 
back to the car, her head 
bowed against the sleet, and her empty sleeve 
flapping wildly behind her. 

_ That she would never have come at all if they 
had had a cent between them, we were morally 
certain. She was proud and she was stubborn. 
Moreover it was plain that she was in love. If 
her companion had been loyal to a girl with no 
money, no job and no arm, it seemed more than 
likely that he too was in love. Undoubtedly their 
room rent was unpaid, and they had been asked to 
move on. Hence Irene’s acquiescence. So much 
we could guess without asking questions. We felt 
that after a day or two of quiet, with a hot bath 
and some good meals, Irene would be ready to talk 
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Irene came trudging back, her empty sleeve 
flapping behind her 
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without being urged, which indeed turned out to 
be the case. 

Nicholas, it seemed, was a truck driver who had 
lost his job. But feeling certain that the trucking 
business was a good one, he had decided to go into 
it on his own account, and he was paying for a truck 
on the instalment plan. He had hoped to earn 
enough by hauling to pay for the machine, but busi- 
ness had not been good, and despite his best efforts 
it looked as if he would lose the truck, all the money 
that he put into it and all means for earning any- 
thing else. At this stage of his fortunes, he and 
Irene had met each other. Both were unhappy, 
both had been undeservedly unlucky, and both were 
in the mood to cling to any one who would be kind. 
Moreover Irene had a room for which she had paid 
a month in advance. Nicholas had in the mean- 
time been sleeping in his truck. But the weather 
had suddenly turned cold, and even his endurance 
quailed before the prospect of 
more nights under its chilly 
canvas. Moreover, he had 
probably got to return the 
truck for lack of money to 
pay the premiums; so, cold 
or warm, he must seek an- 
other shelter, and Irene had 
offered hers as long as it 
lasted. 

It had lasted one month. 
And now neither of them had 
a roof, or the price of a cup 
of coffee and a sandwich. 
“The poor fella,” said Irene, 
‘‘and me with only one arm. 
How can I help him? With 
an arm and a job, I could 
rent a room, and we'd live 
real well until he got his 
truck back. There’s always 
lots of hauling in the fall, if 
Nick could only get the 
chance.” It was plain that 
there would be no settling of 
Irene’s problems that did not include a settling of 
Nick’s, and we promised to start negotiations for 
his truck and for her new arm, without delay. 

The first interview with the owner of the truck 
was satisfactory but puzzling. The man in charge 
of the instalment service was most sympathetic, and 
he agreed to give Nick the time he needed to make 
his payments. “It’s hard for a young fella with 
a family, these days,’ said the kindly Irishman. 
“I’ve been where I needed a little consideration 
myself.” So Nick had a family, did he? The ques- 
tion remained: Was Irene his family, or did he 
have another one. Since Irene showed no disposi- 
tion to enlighten us, and since it is one of the many 
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disadvantages of being poor that one’s private 
affairs must be pried into, there seemed to be no 
alternative but to ask her. This we did as gently 
as possible. Was she, or was she not, married to 
Nicholas? If not, did she intend to be? Did he 


have any other wife who would prevent it? 


Irene was reticent by nature, and her misfortunes. 


had made her more so. It was not easy for her to 
answer questions, and probably she would have 
refused to do so on her own account. But Nicholas 
stood a much better chance with us to back him than 
he did without us, and she knew it. For his sake 
she admitted that she was “sort of” married to 
him. At least, neither of them was married to any 
one else, and she was his common-law wife. But 
why not his legal wife, if there had been nothing 
to prevent it? 

Here it became very hard to explain, for Irene 
was proud and she was sensitive. She was very 
much in love, she was gifted with a sense of the 
ridiculous. But here it was! When Nicholas came 
to live under Irene’s roof, they decided that they 
must be married at once. So the license was pro- 


* 
wd ae 


that suit wasn’t much of a wedding garment 


cured, and while Irene, who was still rather clumsy 
with her toilette, was arranging her slight attempt 
at wedding finery, Nicholas had gone for a look 
at his truck. In the course of his inspection he had 
sat on a piece of scaffolding, and as he jumped off 
he was horrified by the dreadful sound of tearing 
cloth. A nail had caught in the seat of his trousers, 
and in his impatience to return to Irene his upward 
bound had been so quick that the entire seat had 
been torn off in one great three-cornered gash, be- 
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fore he realized that he was caught. There it hung, | 
torn past redemption—and the priest waiting for 
them in the church. Fortunately Irene’s room was | 
near by, but, as she said with bitter self-depreca= ) 
tion, “What could a one-armed girl do for him? } 
Could I darn it?” Their only recourse was to go } 
to the woman who ran the rooming house and ask 
her to sew him up. She was good-natured but she } 
was busy, and the morning was gone before she } 
had found time to sew the edges together. ny 


Moreover, although the patch enabled him to } 
wear the trousers on his truck, how could he get } 
married in them? “We couldn’t make her hurry) | 
so that we could get to the priest, for we had to |’ 
tell her that we were already married, or she would | 
not have let Nick in my room. We couldn't tell 
her that it was his only suit, or she would have || 
known that we were broke and been afraid of her | 
rent. She might have turned us out, and you | 
couldn’t have blamed the poor woman if she had,” | 
added Irene. ‘‘She needed all the money she could | 
get. She had children, and her husband was always | 
drunk on raisin-jack. She fixed Nick up as well | 
as she could, but she wasn’t much of a tailor; and | 
Gosh, how he looked!’’ Irene almost smiled as she | 
contemplated her memory. Then she stopped talk- — 
ing. Dy 

That seemed to be the end of the story so far as _ 
Irene was concerned, but we ventured another faint 
question. ‘‘Couldn’t you have got married even if 
Nick did have a queer pair of trousers? Wasn’t the 
wedding more important than the looks of the suit?” 
But here she turned on us. ‘“‘No, it wasn’t more 
important,” she snapped. ‘Don’t you suppose that — 
we wanted to be married decent like any one else? 
What would we have looked like—a bride with no } 
arm, and a groom with nothing but patches on his — 
back? How would we look at the altar, kneeling 
there with an empty sleeve where my wedding hand 
ought to be, and rags sewed in black thread all over 
the seat of those gray pants, and him with only one 
short coat that wouldn’t hide an inch. Us, looking 
as we do now—why, they laugh at us when they 
come up behind. When they see my sleeve they 
stop laughing, but does that make it any better?” 

Irene’s voice was getting higher and higher, but 
we could not stop her. The suppressed agony of the 
past few weeks was finding expression all at once, 
and nothing we could say would help. It was better 
to leave her alone until she had relieved her heart 
and could see life reasonably again. 

“(Maybe you think that a poor girl like me who 
has made her mistakes, ain’t got no pride,” she 
said, “but I have. Nick is as good as any man, and 
not every man would marry a girl like me. But 
we wanted to be married decent, and Nick felt so 
about those pants—you know how men are, they 
mind those things worse than women, that I 
wouldn’t make him kneel at the front of the church 
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io, in their two- room flat, Irene washes the supper dishes, 
| while Nick plays to her on his accordion 

id get laughed at. The poor fella, he sat with 
s head in his hands, and he said, ‘Irene, I can’t 
ipport you, and I can’t buy you a wedding ring, 
id I can’t even marry you without looking like a 


arecrow. I knew I wasn’t much of a man,’ he 
id, ‘but I’ve never been before where the very 
gs barked at me.’ That’s what he said, and what 
uld I say? 

“If he was a scarecrow, what was I? Even a 
arecrow has two arms. And if he was a poor 
an, what can a poor man do with a wife who can’t 
en sew a patch on his pants? I said to him, Nick 
mu needn’t ever marry me till we can do it right. 
ut you can have my roof as long as I have one, 
arried or not—and he can. I don’t care what 
ju say, or the priest says, or any one says. Nick’s 
y man, and if any one blames him for anything, I'll 
in off and no one will find me unless it’s in the 
orgue.” Needless to say, Irene was in a storm of 
bs by this time. She had braced herself for a 
nunciation of her moral standards, and the longer 
‘seemed to delay, the more hysterical she got. 
cold me and get it over with,” she sobbed. 

But Irene never got her scolding. It was merely 
it up to her that if she would like a wedding, and 
Nick would like a good suit to be married in, and 
she would like to be taught one-armed cookery 
d other domestic arts, it was all hers for the ask- 


ing. She was a sensible girl, and Nick turned out 
to be the desirable young man we had already 
made up our minds that he was. So they were 
married by the priest, Nick looking very happy 
in his new suit, and Irene very pretty, as she al- 
ways did. 

They were soon in their two-room flat, where 
Nick, after his day’s trucking was over, helped 
Irene with the supper dishes by playing to her 
on the accordion while she washed them. She is 
getting more expert at her housekeeping every 
day. But curiously enough, the handicraft at 
which she excels is sewing. She outdoes herself 
in every contrivance for needlework, in spite of 
her handicap. Ostensibly she is hemming table 
linen for herself and darning socks. But emo- 
tionally, every stitch is but a substitute for the 
stitches she was not able to put into Nick’s patch 
on her wedding morning. Irene has a vein of 
obstinacy in her, and she has her standards. 
Those hours of suppressed fury over helpless- 
ness bit into her very soul. Every needle 
thrust relieves that fury and restores her self- 
respect. 

When the flat is fully furnished and she is 
less awkward with her new arm, she even plans 
to help Nick make his final payments on the 
truck with the money which she earns at dress- 
making. 


November Earth 
By MacKnight Black 


There is a stretch of plowland by a hill 
Where teeming days have left the soil at peace. 
Twilight is bronze. November mist lies close 


Above the sun-wise earth. No seed astir 


Can break the quiet of this autumn land. 


All summer it has borne most faithfully 

The struggle of the grain, the growing shout 
Of corn, and through long days of sun and rain 
Given up its bitter strength in blowing green. 


Now harvest strips it bare beneath the sky. 


When truth has lain in me through troubled 


years 
And | have brought some seed to life, | ask 


No other peace than plowlands’ after toil. 


THE HUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE 
Ill. So-Called Gentle Reader! 


By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


UPPOSING it 
be conceded 
that one’ at 
least’ -of ithe 
objectsofa 

general education is to help 
the young to become ac- 
quainted with the best that 
is now known or guessed 
about mankind and_ the 
world; that it concerns them to know this, and that 
it should be so presented that it will, by encouraging 
them to scrutinize our stock notions and habits, 
best prepare them to lead more intelligent lives and 
deal more wisely than their predecessors with old 
and new problems. How is progress in this direction 
to be made in view of the tremendous obstacles 
which have been briefly indicated in the preceding 
articles? How are mankind’s guides and instructors 
to modernize their outlook in such a way as to free 
scientific intelligence from the suspicions which still 
beset it and assure it the influence to which it is en- 
titled? This is the supreme problem of our age and 
no one can hope to do more than to make modest 
contributions to its solution. 

We have seen that the modern scientific advance 
is due to what we have called its dehumanization. 
Those who carry on research seem oblivious in their 
work to the ordinary human craving for usefulness 
or beauty or spiritual exaltation. They devote 
themselves to minute and detailed study, for the 
successful prosecution of which years of application 
are necessary. So neither the methods nor the tech- 
nical results of scientific research are likely to make 
a fundamental appeal to any except the professional 
researcher. And yet, as has been shown, the esoteric 
operations of the laboratory and study are literally 
re-creating man and his world. So just as once it 
was essential to dehumanize knowledge, now it must 
be rehumanized. 

In order to accomplish this, or at least to advance 
toward its accomplishment, our knowledge of man 
and his world must be reordered and restated; it 
must be put together anew with full regard to the 
ways in which the average person assimilates new 
knowledge. It must be resynthesized. At present 


*I say “one at least of the objects” since we might aspire in addition 
to cultivate artistic taste and literary interest and discrimination or, as is 
tek common, aim at specific preparation for a particular vocation or pro- 
ession, 
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The last of a series of three articles for 
Survey Graphic in which the author of 
The Mind in the Making leads his read- 
ers still further into “the high adventure 
in the pursuit of knowledge.” 
Carpets or Scientific Facts? was pub- 
lished in September; Nurtured in a 
Creed Outworn, in October. 


vital knowledge is torn 
into tragments; shuffled 
large piles labeled histo 
philosophy, psychology, 
ology, anthropology, ethi 
politics, economics, astrot 
my, physics, chemistry, bi 
ogy, geology, geography, bo 
tany. And each of these i 
divided into smaller piles- 
stellar-physics, bio-chemistry, embryology, thermo-) 
dynamics, optical mineralogy, prehistoric archa 
ology, epistemology, Latin epigraphy. But ey 
these are too cumbersome and distracting and mi 
cellaneous for the real specialist, who finds his lif 
work in classifying the white corpuscles of th 
human body, 1 in the oscillations of the electronsyig 
German music before Luther. 

All these are instances of the historical division 
of labor; they have a certain appropriateness f 
the researcher but are being constantly transgressed 
as investigators become more fully aware of th 
essential interweaving and interdependence of 3 
things. Dr. Spoehr, of the Carnegie laboratayll 
Carmel, remarked that the study of ohotosynttil 
—the process by which the living chlorophyl cel 
of plants utilize sunlight to produce essential chem>)_ 
ical changes—had been kept back a hundred yeai 
because it got side-tracked by happening to 
classified under “plant physiology.” If one look 
over the program of a meeting of anatomists the 
seem nowadays to be engaged in investigatior 
which have little to do with what most of us hay 
been taught to regard as anatomy. 

These divisions of knowledge, great and sma 
have a significance in research, but they form one 
the most effective barriers to the cultivation of © 
really scientific frame of mind in the young and th 
public at large. In the enterprise of rehumanizin{ 
knowledge it is necessary first to recognize tha 
specialization, so essential in research, is putting us 
on the wrong track in education. This has bee 
suspected for some time, nevertheless even th 
latest scheme of educational reform which reache 
me proposes that we continue to classify our know! 
edge under social sciences, natural sciences ane 
language—to which some might be tempted to adi 
the fine arts. 
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| 
| 
tepresentatives of these branches are summoned 
Stestify as to the significance and setting that 
uld be assigned to their particular sciences in a 
@/ attempt ‘to enable our youth to realize what it 
aus to live in society, to appreciate how people 
“ve lived and do live together, and to understand 
| conditions essential to living together well; to 
; end that our youth may develop such abilities, 
inations and ideals as may qualify them to take 
W intelligent and effective part in an evolving so- 
vy.’ his is surely the great aim of modern 
ication, excellently expressed; but I wonder why 
should think of history, economics, politics and 
graphy as distinctively social sciences; language 
§pretty social too; and why is geography more 
al than chemistry or physics or botany? The im- 
rtance of all of them lies in their relation to our- 
yves and our fellow men. As Dr. Charles Beard 
$8 said: 


Every field of human knowledge is so vast that the 
rkers therein are driven, in their endeavor to see things 
they really are, further and further into details of their 
iject. They then easily forget the profound truth enun- 
ted by Buckle that the science of any subject is not at its 
iter but at its periphery where it impinges upon all other 
ences. So the living organism of human society as a sub- 
't of inquiry has been torn apart and parcelled out among 
tcialists.” 

Professor Frederick Soddy, the well known Brit- 
i physicist, recently began a lecture before the 
ondon School of Economics with the words’: 


Tt is my intention to try to bring the existing knowledge 
| the physical sciences to bear upon the question “How 
‘men live?” This question ought to be the first the econom- 
should try to answer ... but the modern economist seems 
have forgotten that there is such a question, whilst the 
rlier ones lived at a stage of the development of scientific 
jowledge when no exact answer was forthcoming.... In 
€ present state of science, the 
swer to the question how men 
e, or how anything lives . . . is, 
ith few and unimportant excep- 
ms, “By sunshine.” 

Certainly, Professor Soddy 
quite right; one might ex- 
ect to run up against sun- 
‘ine in a treatise on astronomy, chemistry, physics 
r plant physiology, but hardly in an economic 
indbook. Yet he manages by beginning with 
nshine to show how much of our so-called science 
wealth is inept, and how true is Professor Lea- 
ck’s definition of Political Economy as that 
ience ‘‘which teaches that we know nothing of 
e laws of wealth.’ And we surely shall never 
10w about wealth if sunshine is left out. For 
e sun is the ultimate wealth producer, giving us 


‘Preliminary report of the Joint Commission on the Purpose of Social 
udies in Our Schools. ‘This committee represents several associations 
voted to the various social sciences. 

‘The Economic Basis of Politics, 1922, pp. 14-15. 


Cartesian Economics, The Bearing of Physical Science upon State 
-wardship, by Frederick Soddy, London, 1922, p. 32. 


We must fundamentally reorder and 
readjust our knowledge before we can 
hope to get it into the current of our 
daily thought and conduct. 
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life and food and light and power and raw mate- 
rials, none of which either capital or labor, or both 
combined, can furnish, bitterly as they may strug- 
gle over and waste the solar revenue. 

One of our foremost biologists expresses his 
astonishment that, when the general story of man’s 
knowledge of nature has been so frequently and 
so clearly explained, there are still men of letters 
like G. K. Chesterton who declares that science is 
‘‘a thing on the outskirts of human life,” that “‘it 
has nothing to do with the center of human life 
at all.” This is bad enough, but he reports his 
further consternation when one of his biological 
confréres boasted that when besieged by sociol- 
ogists, economists and educators who desired to 
learn what biology had to do with their problems, 
replied “Biology has nothing to say about such 
matters.” He reflects that biology takes endless 
pains to understand the behavior of sea anemones, 
earth worms, crabs, frogs, crows, mice, but makes 
official declaration that with the behavior of one 
species of animal, namely man, it is practically un- 
concerned." 

It would seem from this evidence that there is 
a failure not only on the part of the busy mass of 
mankind but on the part of men of letters, econo- 
mists and even scientists themselves to appreciate 
the tremendous import of our accumulations of 
knowledge. The scholarly and learned have to be 
converted as well as the ‘‘fundamentalists’ and 
other static or reactionary groups. We are all 
shamefully uneducated, whether we be learned in 
some particular field or not; and this lack of scien- 
tific insight is naturally more striking in those that 
dedicate themselves to intellectual interests than 
in the average citizen, absorbed in assuring him- 
self and his family a livelihood. 

Those who devote their 
professional lives to litera- 
ture can probably look back 
to the vain efforts of their 
awkward teachers of science 
to adorn them with a dab or 
two from Science’s iris-hued 
. brush and their lasting re- 
sentment at the attempt to discolor their poetic 
or romantic souls. In later life they compensate 
themselves for their gross ignorance of natural pro- 
cesses by declaring as Mr. Chesterton does, that 
science is irrelevant to our deeper lives; or as 
Brunetiére did, that science is bankrupt. 

The economist is the victim of unfortunate tradi- 
tions in his analysis of human wealth, its produc- 
tion and distribution. He, too, is likely to have 
gained only lifeless notions of natural science and 
sees no way of weaving them into his scheme of 
things. He, moreover, almost inevitably finds 


*The Higher Usefulness of Science, by William Emerson Ritter, pp. 
55. 
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himself, perhaps unconsciously, assuming that the 
particular business practices of his generation are 
a reflection of “economic laws.” 

Finally men of science themselves have a wholly 
inadequate setting for their specialized research. 
They rightly suspect that the social sciences are 
not sciences in their sense of the term. They know 
how very hard it is to get any exact knowledge 
about anything. Immersion in their particular re- 
searches, lack of time for other things, and an 
honorable diffidence keep most of them, like the 
exemplary shoemaker, at their last. 

In any case there can be no doubt that many 
things still interfere with the proper interplay be- 
tween the so-called natural and social sciences; and 
each of these grand divisions of human knowledge, 
which belong so intimately together, dealing as they 
do with man and his world, are artificially separated 
by old boundary lines, defended against invaders 
and smugglers by jealous vested interests. This 
is the inevitable outcome of transplanting into our 
educational system the technical divisions of scien- 
tific research. 

Our various scientific courses rarely produce 
either of the main results to be expected from them. 
They neither engender in the student a discriminat- 
ing and exacting tendency of mind—that combina- 
tion of open-mindedness and caution which should 
be the finest fruit of successful scientific training; 
nor do they foster such a lively understanding of 
the workings of nature that the fascination of dis- 
covering ever new wonders will endure through 
life and mitigate sorrow, boredom and disappoint- 
ment. Of course, judged by this standard, the 
failure of education is no less conspicuous in the 
fields of literature, history, language and_phil- 
osophy. 

The problem has appar- 
ently two phases. One, how 
is human knowledge to be 
so ordered and presented in 
school and college as to pro- 
duce permanent effects and 
an attitude of mind appro- 
priate to our time and its 
perplexities: the other, how is knowledge to be 
popularized and spread abroad among adults who 
have become dissatisfied with what they know and 
are eager to learn more. Since, however, there is 
no great difference in the ways in which the over- 
whelming majority of young and old really learn, 
these two phases need not be discussed separately. 
Both the text books and manuals used in formal 
teaching and the various popular presentations of 
scientific facts written for adults tend, almost with- 
out exception, to classify knowledge under the gen- 
erally accepted headings mentioned above. They 
have a specious logic and orderliness which appeals 
to the academic mind. They, therefore, suit the 
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Teachers and text-book writers 
hedge and suppress, compromise and 
extenuate, lest the authentic facts which 
it concerns boys and girls to learn should 
unluckily start them thinking. 


teachers fairly well, but unhappily do not inspi\) : 
the learners. ui 
When one has gone through a text book 
safely weathered the examination he rarely 
any further use for it. This is not because he hi- 
really absorbed it and so need not refer to it agai) 
On the contrary, it is associated with a procell\. 
alien to his deeper and more permanent interest\) 
And it is being found by those who embark in ad 
education that text books make almost no appe 
to grown-ups, who are free to express their dil) 
taste for them. 
Teaching is one thing, learning, as we are slow 
coming to see, quite another. Teaching aims t 
be logical; learning is strangely illogical, or rathei 
has its own logic and its own effective meth \% 
which have hitherto been almost completely dist 
garded. The “principles” or “elements” of \\), 
branch of science are really the ultimate outcom 
of a knowledge of it, not the thin edge of the wedg 
which insinuates it into our minds. e 
Let any one review what he has learned in life 
He will find that his effective and living knowledg 
has come in the most informal and seemingly ca 
manner. It has crystalized about unexpected nuclei 
Chance happenings have aroused interest, and im}. 
terest has bred curiosity, and curiosity has bego 
learning. Most of what passes for learning i 
kind of pitiful affectation. The student says, / 
have had” Latin or chemistry, or “I took”’ scienet 
or literature. All is safely in the past or the per 
fect tense, as if it were an attack of pleurisy ot 
boil. i= 
On the other hand when one of Mr. Wells’ hun 
dreds of thousands of readers has finished his Ot 
line of History he does not say, “I have had his 
tory’ and—in his heart 
“JT hope never to have 
again.” And why? Becat 
Mr. Wells manages 
humanize the past of 
kind. He may make m 
takes, from the standpoi 
of the special student; | 
may make rash conjectur 
and display personal preferences in commenting 
Caesar or Napoleon, but people who had ney 
realized the general way in which man came about,’ 
or how writing originated; had never thought « 
Gautama, the Buddha, or the origin of the Bibl 
feel, as they read, something really happening | 
them, and with the new knowledge things nevs 
seem to them again as they seemed before. Th 
constitutes learning. "The history teacher ofte 
suspects that the students are by no means honest 
convinced that any of the people mentioned in th 
text book ever lived, that the council of Nicaea eve 
occurred, or Lady Jane Grey’s girlish little hea 
was ever cut off. 


must 


‘Let us take another illustration. There are cer- 
in very important considerations about men and 
ymen and love which it concerns human beings to 
low. Havelock Ellis, after years of scientific in- 
istigation of sexual phenomena, embodied in a 
wries of volumes, has lately written his Little 
ssays of Love and Virtue. It fits into no recog- 
‘zed scientific category; into no standardized de- 
artment of instruction, for his aim is to really 
lodify existing standards and 
“ermanently alter the ideas, as- 
irations and conduct of young 
-eople. He says “I would prefer 
» leave to their judgment the 
uestion as to whether this book 
\ suitable to be placed in the hands of older peo- 
le. It might only give them pain.” He perceives 
ne of the implications of humanizing important 
nowledge. Too often the old can’t stand it. 
The best presentation of the basis and implica- 
ions of psycho-analysis which I have met is em- 
yodied in a recent novel by Elsa Barker.’ Few 
‘an read the book without being deeply and per- 
nanently influenced by it even if they were already 
jomewhat familiar with the numerous systematic 
‘reatises in this field. She has humanized the sub- 
ject by bringing it within our own experiences. 
_ Other books might be mentioned which boldly 
lisregard the traditional classification of knowl- 
edge, and were they only simplified would meet the 
vo of great numbers of readers, both old and 
young. Of such I may mention Dewey's Human 
Nature and Conduct, John A. Hobson’s Democ- 
racy after the War, Mumford’s The Story of 
Utopias, Beard’s Cross Currents in Europe, Taw- 
ney’s Acquisitive Society, Wallas’s Social Heritage, 
Bertrand Russell’s Why Men Fight, Charles S. 
Myers’ Mind and Work—these and many others 
represent promising new and pertinent syntheses, 
but some of them are not sufficiently free from a 
certain academic staidness which stands in the way 
of their wide diffusion. 
_ I am inclined to guess that it would make little 
ifference to the readers of these books whether or 
not they had had formal instruction in the various 
fields of knowledge from which the writers have 
drawn. Personally I have reached the conclusion, 
after many years of teaching, that one should 
choose for instruction, whether one be dealing with 
young or old, some phase of human interest rather 
than some field of scientific investigation, select the 
book that treats it best and then bring to bear all 
the available knowledge by way of criticism or 
elaboration that may be found ordered up in the 
systematic manuals. 
_ But most of the best books are simply too long 
and too hard for even ambitious and intelligent 
readers. For to be simple is to be sympathetic 
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Intelligence must save its life 
by losing tts pride. 
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and to endeavor to bring what one says or writes 
close up to those one is addressing. We are not 
many of us interested in isolated scientific facts 
of any kind. That species of interest, as we have 
seen, is reserved for the few. But all of us are 
open to the effects of such new knowledge as gets 
under our skin. And the great art in writing is 
not to exhibit one’s own insight and learning but 
really to influence those whom one is aiming to 
influence. 

History is a field where all 
sorts of new patterns can be 
made, for it is nothing more or 
less than all our information 
about the past. I have spent a 
good many years selecting the evidence that bears 
on the development and fortunes of what for a 
better name I called the “Intellectual class.” In 
forming this new synthesis I found myself a tres- 
passer roaming about in the preserves of the phil- 
csopher, theologian, anthropologist, comparative 
psychologist, prehistoric archeologist and of the his- 
torians both of literature and science—to mention 
only a few of my encroachments. Now this has 
proved very amusing and instructive to me, and I 
have found many hundreds of young men and 
women to follow me in my wanderings. 

When we got through we had discovered a new 
world, and man’s past and the possibilities of his 
future were no longer what we had taken them to be. 
What I have done others can do in better and more 
ingenious ways; and the history of man’s achieve- 
ments and growing understanding of himself and his 
world could be made a branch of study beginning 
early and running through all the years of school 
and college. For, as Francis Bacon said, the history 
of the world without the story of man’s education 
is like a figure of the mighty giant Polyphemus with 
his single eye left out. 

We need, therefore, a new class of writers and 
teachers, of which there are already some examples, 
who are fully aware of what has been said here and 
who see that the dissipation of knowledge should be 
offset by an integration, novel and ingenious, and 
necessarily tentative and provisional. They should 
undertake the conscious adventure of humanizing 
knowledge. There are minds of the requisite 
temper, training and literary tact. They must be 
hunted out, encouraged and brought together in an 
effective if informal conspiracy to promote the diffu- 
sion of the best knowledge we have of man and his 
world. They should have been researchers at some 
period of their lives, and should continue to be re- 
searchers in another sense. Their efforts would no 
longer be confined to increasing knowledge in detail 
but in seeking to discover new patterns of what is 
already known or in the way to get known. _ 

They should be reassorters, selecters, combiners 
and illuminators. They (Continued on page 171) 


HERE is an old tradition that the nave of Canter- 

bury Cathedral shall always be haven and give hear- 

ing to those who have a human cause to voice. In 

early days the church was in truth one of our prime 
means for communication. Occasionally, when the news- 
papers have failed an American community, the churches 
take on their old militant function, and spread the truth as 
they see it. But the individual church as a forum has not 
developed national reach comparable to the. press. Until 
radio came in, its audience had to be within earshot. Therein 
lies not a little of the significance of the calling of such 
conferences as that at Washington last month on prohibition 
enforcement by the Federal Council of Churches. It struck 
the imagination of the nation. ‘The spire lifted as high 
as the dome of the Capitol; and as many people on a single 
day listened to its message. 

Meanwhile, to give point to the Washington gathering, 
with its challenge by Governor Pinchot to the Republican 
administration, Mayor Dever has punctured the legend that 
the 18th amendment and the Volstead act must be dead 
letters in a great city. Chicago had the dryest Sunday in 
mid-October it has had in years. Police officials and the local 
Democratic organization were told where they got off by a 
Democratic mayor who is no prohibitionist but is a believer 
in the enforcement of law. 


ONCEIVABLY, when the industrial history of 1923— 

or even of the decade—is written, the great strikes and 

the much reported labor conventions and meetings of manu- 
facturers’ associations will drop into the slots of forgetful- 
ness while the unemployment fund set up in the Chicago 
garment trades will stand out as the most prescient develop- 
ment of the time. A final agreement has been signed with- 
in the month between the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and the employers. Among the latter the lead has been 
taken by the house of Kuppenheimer and Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx, both of which great firms have separate agree- 
ments. A third covers the balance of the trade and prac- 
tically all of the manufacturers in the Chicago market have 
signed it. Three boards of trustees are set up at the start, 
with, as chairman of each, Professor John R. Commons of 
the University of Wisconsin, who has been a pioneer in 
constructive planning for eliminating the hazard of unem- 
ployment, as he was in the workmen’s compensation move- 
ment to protect wage earners from the risk of accident. 
A preliminary statement was drawn up and signed last 
May and the agreement itself, with its fifteen articles, its 
supplementary schedules, and its provision for an advisory 
committee to draw up rules and regulations has been the 
work of the intervening months. The subject has been one 
which has engrossed some of the best minds of the industry 
for much longer. Two years ago Arthur J. Todd, director 
of industrial relations of Kuppenheimer & Co. visited Eng- 
land for the purpose of studying unemployment insurance. 
At that time also Leo Wolman, who is in charge of the re- 
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search department of the Amalgamated, wrote his trenchar] 
pamphlet. The trade settlement last spring provided fe) 
embarking on some such-plan and in the opinion of disinter}), 
ested observers the final memorandum of agreement is oni) | 
of the best pieces of drafting in the history of industria|). 
relations. It has been the work of Willard E. Hotchkiss} | 
director of the National Industrial Federation of Clothing i 
Manufacturers, Earl Dean Howard, labor manager foi| . 
Hart Schaffner & Marx, Mr. Todd for Kuppenheimer,| 
Mr. Wolman, Brice M. Stewart, employment director for| 
the Amalgamated Association of Chicago and former head|_ 
of the Canadian government’s free employment offices, Carl] . 
Meyer of Mayer, Meyer, Austrian & Platt, counsel to the 
clothing industry of Chicago, Maxwell Brandwene of! . 
Lowenthal, Szold and Perkins, counsel to the Amalgamated 
Henry S. Gilbertson, now with Griffenhagen and Assoceay 

and other experts and associate counsel. 


am 


> a hand 


inate 


SIDE from the old-time unemployment benefits of the | 
unions, there have been experiments in creating un-}| 
employment funds by individual concerns such as = | 
Dutchess Bleacheries, the Dennison Manufacturing Com- || 
pany and Proctor & Gamble. ‘The packers at the instiga= || 
tion of John Calder guaranteed forty hours of work to. 
any man who starts in on a week and there is the agr 
ment in the Cleveland garment industry which ren 
to guarantee workers forty-one weeks’ work in the year. 
These, however, are small experiments in comparison of 
the number of firms and workers involved in the nol 
scheme. There has been the Huber bill in Wisconsin | 
fathered by Professor Commons which is the first serio 
attempt to meet the unemployment problem by legislation 7 
which would place American industrial providence abreast 
of England and the Continent. Lloyd George himself was 
the early protagonist of the British system and his visit 
to the Middle West was a happy coincidence with this 
launching of the Chicago plan. That plan, however, i 
a departure from state insurance and strikes out along 
original lines. 4 
Its background and important details were discussed by 
Carroll Binder in The Survey for September 15. It pro- 
vides, among other things, for contributions amounting to 
one and one-half per cent of the payroll by the manufac- 
turer and a similar amount from the workers. It is limited 
to five weeks’ benefit in a given year and to 40 per cent 
of the man’s earnings; that is, it is equivalent to two full” 
weeks’ pay. Once the fund amounts to a sum which would 
cover maximum unemployment benefits during a period of 
two years, its accumulation is temporarily suspended. The 
fund is to be invested in direct obligations of the United 
States government; no benefit is to be paid to an employe 
who quits, will not work, is discharged for cause, or is on 
strike. 
In a sense the plan may be looked upon as another con- 
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sion wrung from the trade by a strong union. But so 
iple an estimate of it ignores two things. It ignores 
| fact that here is a union which is interested in much 
re than higher wages—in security for example and a 
ir-round livelihood and is ready to pay for them by in- 
‘ased production. And it ignores the new frontage of 
iployers who no longer confuse low wages with low pro- 
ction costs and are concerned with the newer incentives. 


NLEARLY there is danger from the point of view of the 
— employer that the present plan is only an entering 
edge—that later the only upper limit may become the ability 
the unions to squeeze. The answer is that the plan is 
utual; they are protected so long as the contributions 
e made on a fifty-fifty basis; and any modification of that 
on would be fought by them. 
here were manufacturers who would have had no ob- 
sn to state-wide or nation-wide unemployment insur- 
ice that would equalize costs with their competitors and 
ith other industries. The garment trades are out of line 
ready when compared, say, with agricultural labor. ‘The 
aswer made is that the system should make it to the interest 
f all concerned to smooth out the curve of seasonal hills 
ad valleys which have been the curse of the clothing in- 
ustry. The plan puts the burden at two points—on the 
anufacturer by way of spacing out production so that it 
I be most economical, and on the union employment office 
way of moving about its available labor supply so if 
ere is a surplus in one section and a need in another it 
vill be able to match supply and demand. - 
| Here the difference between Chicago and the other cloth- 
ag centers enters in and perhaps explains why it is here 
at the first experiment has been launched. Chicago has 
vo types of clothing manufacturer. One is the ready- 
ade trade which has its particular peak seasons. “The 
econd and distinctive group of Chicago manufacturers, 
employing about 8,000 workers, may be called tailors to 
he trade, wholesale special order houses with agents all 
wer the country. They send out individual garments sup- 
sedly to individual measure—but in reality manufactured 
Qn a wholesale scale because of the multiplicity of the 
wrders. The salesmen of the ready-made houses are out 
low for orders to be delivered in May and the work wiil 
ret under way in November. ‘The special order people on 
he other hand have their peak seasons at Easter, in June, 
school trade for the early fall, etc. It is possible there- 
‘ore to interlock the two branches of the industry in Chicago 
o that cutters for example can be transferred from one to 
he other with a great saving to the employers and steady 
sarnings to the men. The new unemployment plan will 
ourage further development of this process. 
q The Chicago plan does not provide against such crises 
of hard times and unemployment as 1920. It does not pre- 
end to solve the unemployment problem but to mitigate it. 
distinction lies in the fact that it is not a blanket state- 
wide scheme but a joint trade arrangement depending on 
; initiative, wit and resourcefulness of employes and 
loyers in a privately controlled industry which is slowly 
iting itself as an organic whole. 


N some of New York’s asylums for the insane patients 
sleep on mattresses on the floor because there is not room 
nough for beds. Many of the buildings are wooden fire- 
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traps, a half-century old or older, and as dangerous as the 
wing on Ward’s Island in which twenty-two maniacs and 
three attendants were burned to death last February. New 
York has undertaken the care of its crippled children, of 
persons in the curable stages of tuberculosis, of epileptics, 
and of those of the feeble-minded who are dangerous to 
others or to themselves, but there is no place for accessions 
to their ranks except on the waiting lists of a few over- 
crowded institutions. At the November election the voters 
of the state will pass on a bond issue of $50,000,000 for 
buildings for wards of the State. With those fifty millions 
New York could tear down and rebuild the dangerous in- 
stitutions in which 8,000 insane patients live, provide new 
buildings for another 7,000 crowded in the existing asylums 
in excess of their proper capacity, and for an increase of 
3,600 patients which is to be expected in the next four 
years; it could increase the institutional capacity for the 
feeble-minded by 3,600, and build needed hospitals for 
crippled children, for incipient cases of tuberculosis, and for 
epileptics. Paid at one gulp this would add $4.64 per capita 
to the bill of the already restive taxpayer; distributed by 
a bond issue over twenty-five years it imposes a per capita 
tax of nineteen cents a year to buy safety and sometimes 
cure for the State’s helpless dependents. 


FTER the wave, the undertow. A stir of public in- 

dignation, a burst of enthusiasm, and a new law is 
written into the statute books. Then interest subsides, 
inertia creeps back, enforcement sags, and it is all to do over 
again. Until one learns, through one disappointment after 
another, ‘to adjust himself to the slow beat of the decades 
it all seems very hopeless. 

New York is again thrashing over the old straw of decent 
housing. he State Commission on Regional Planning and 
Housing (see The Survey, September 15, 1923) has been 
holding hearings in the city to determine whether such a 
shortage still exists that new construction should be en- 
couraged by a continuation of the tax exemption laws and 
the emergency rent restriction laws. Irate tenants have 
been telling of trickery, exorbitant charges, and rooms unfit 
to live in. Landlords, admitting that rents are still rising, 
predict that they will shortly begin to fall, and complain, 
not without justice, of the advantage which the rent laws 
place in the hands of the unscrupulous tenant of ample 
means. It is claimed that there are now surplus accommoda- 
tions in the city for 200,000, but it is clear that if there 
is an oversupply, it is in the class of apartments that wage- 
earners cannot afford to rent. “The last six years of build- 
ing in the Bronx, according to the building superintendent, 
has produced not one tenement to rent for as little as $10 
per room per month. 


HETHER new housing shall be free of taxation is 

a question for local answering, but the experience of 
many cities is reflected in two facts which emerge from the 
New York hearings with startling emphasis. One is that 
a city can rid itself of accumulated housing of an inferior 
sort only by a painfully slow process of replacement. Nearly 
half the apartments in New York City, we are told, now 
conform to the “new law” of 1901: only a quarter did so 
in 1910. That is progress, of course, and yet it is shocking 
to realize how largely the old tenements have held their 
ground. Twenty-two years have passed since the dumb-bell 
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airshaft was outlawed. New York has grown from three 
and a half to nearly six million population. Huge areas 
have been added to the city’s residence districts; modern 
tenements have crept northward and eastward till the Bronx 
and Queens boroughs have tripled their population. And 
still more than half the apartments the city over are of a 
type at which the public conscience revolted when Roosevelt 
was governor. At this rate of replacement babies born 
forty years after the “new law” was passed will still be 
breathing the foul air of some of these atrocious houses. 


IME will cure this condition, but the virtual collapse 

of the protective work of the Tenement House De- 
partment calls for more immediate action. It is harder to 
enforce a law than to get it passed. [he commissioner 
testified that lack of inspectors made it physically impossible 
to cover the city with the regular inspections provided for 
by law, that he was powerless to do away even with certain 
known fire hazards, and that the housing shortage made it 
necessary to “‘close one eye and sometimes both” when other 
violations of the tenement house law were discovered. 

The Tenement House Department was created twenty- 
one years ago as the result of the efforts of the Charity 
Organization Society, stimulated and guided by Lawrence 
Veiller. It was organized with a triple purpose: to remedy 
the evil consequences of unregulated past building; to con- 
trol the erection of future tenement houses, in matters of 
light, ventilation, sanitation, and fire protection; and to 
furnish a sanitary police for all buildings occupied as tene- 
ment houses. Because it interfered with a powerful busi- 
ness interest it aroused antagonism which has been only 
partially mollified up to the present day. Because it had 
few positions which were not in the classified civil service 
and had no contracts to let, it excited little interest on the 
part of politicians. Because its work was mainly preventive 
it attracted little popular attention. Indeed, the more suc- 
cessful it was, the less it was heard of. 

Under these circumstances it has had only the scantest 
consideration in the apportionment of municipal expendt- 
tures. For the past decade its appropriations, and hence 
the number of its employes, have steadily declined with the 
result that it has been obliged to abandon, or ignore, some 


of the most important functions which the law imposed. 


upon it. “There is now less than one tenement house in- 
spector in the field for over 10,000 apartments or one thou- 
sand houses subject to inspection. 

More than that, there are indications that the suggestion 
often made that the department should be consolidated with 
some other will be pushed into the foreground if the home 
rule amendment to the state constitution is accepted by the 
voters on election day, and if the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment and the Board of Aldermen are given power 
to reorganize the city government. Such a consolidation, in 
the opinion of those who know the tenement problem of 
New York, would be a blow to good housing. The de- 
partment is a special agency created to meet the special 
need of a great city. It is not a health department, thouzn 
its activities conduce as powerfully as any to the health of 
the city; it is not a building department, though it exercises 
a certain control over buildings; it is not a fire depart- 
ment, though it has tended greatly to reduce the necessity 
for the extension of fire service; it is not a police depart- 
ment, though it does a large measure of sanitary police 
work, and does it more cheaply than the regular police de- 
partment could; it has a social outlook which gives it a 
special character, and its importance in a city the size of 
New York may be gaged from the fact that it exercises 
sanitary supervision over the homes of two-thirds of the 
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six million people making up the city. The first ste 
protecting New York from the fire and health hazard 
bad housing is to sustain the Tenement House De 
ment. ‘The support of intelligent citizens is needed to 
its services intact and to secure for it appropriations | 
enough to make its inspections a force and not a f 
gesture. } 


N the same page with the newspaper headlinés uo 

the tenement house commissioner of New ° 

City to the effect that if-the Housing Law were str 
enforced_so many- buildings would have to be conden 
that thirty thousand persons would be driven to 
street, is another, announcing a new mercury engine 1 
gets twice as much mechanically effective heat out of < 
of coal as the standard turbine steam engine. ' 
Most of us who begin stoking our furnaces when sha 
weather comes have to pay from fourteen to fifteen dolla 
a ton for coal. Of the heat which our more or less archa 
furnaces generate more than half is wasted by the unsere 
tific construction of the houses in which we live and the 
faulty ventilating apparatus. The people who live in t 
tenements, buying as they must by the hundred pound sack, 
pay at the rate of twenty and more dollars a ton for th 
coal. ‘The stoves they use are frequently of a type th 
have undergone very little improvement since Franklin’s dé 
and before. What if the genius that has gone into t 
mercury engine had been concentrated upon the problem ¢ 
domestic heating? What if the coal bill of the millions wh 
live in tenements were cut in two? If it were a questi¢ 
of housing so precious a piece of apparatus as a mercuf 
engine, would these ancient tenements be allowed to stané 
This is an amazingly interesting contrivance which # 
General Electric Company has just brought into us 
Coal is fired under a boiler containing mercury instead ¢ 
water. The mercury is applied to a low pressure turbint 
After having done its work there, it is carried throug 
water in a steam boiler. ‘ Since the boiling point of mercur 
is 463 degrees higher than that of water, it converts th 
water through which it passes into steam while it itse 
is being cooled and condensed. ‘The steam so raised drive 
a second turbine. “If a five thousand horse power steai 
engine,” so runs the report, “is replaced by the mercur 
engine, five thousand horse power will still be developed b 
steam; then added to this will be another five thousan 
horse power generated by the mercury turbine—all th 
with an increase in fuel consumption of about 15 per cent. 
A notable invention, fairly comparable in historical import 
ance with Watt’s engine. 
It would be grotesque to take the contrast here suggested 
at its face value. Its vividness obviously arises from th 
accidental coincidence of the worst in the way of domestt 
equipment with the last word of equipment in the factor 
But it does serve to emphasize the fact that few of those 
whose business it is to improve the physical condition o 
the home have effected working alliances with the engineer 
ing technicians such as that which industrial leaders have 
established. Does not the solution of many of the mos 
pressing problems confronting social workes await the con 
summation of that alliance? What effect, for example, 
would a 100 per cent increase in the efficiency and economy 
of domestic heating have upon tuberculosis, pneumonia 
school attendance? On the side of prevention, which 
increasingly become the major concern of social worker 
may not the mechanical and electrical engineers have as 
much in their kind to contribute as the doctors? Why should 
not the engineers be invited to take charge of a section 
meeting of the next National Conference of Social Work? 


| United States Coal Commission— (left to right) Edward Eyre Hunt, Charles P. Neill, Edward T. Devine, fohn Hays 
Hammond (chairman), Thomas R. Marshall, Clark Howell, George Otis Smith 


orevent miners from organizing. On 
| other hand the commission is against 
' policy of forcible unionization of the 
ist Virginia and Alabama mines. It rec- 
izes that in order to gain the favorable 
lic opinion which is essential to the ex- 
jion of its territory, the union must find 
\e way—in the section of the report on Industrial Re- 
ons there is a full discussion of where we believe that 
7 lies—some way of adjusting even the most serious 
troversies without a nation-wide strike and a consequent 
trruption of the nation’s supply of coal. 

Nhatever decision the “industrialized European nations” 
‘e reached, the American nation will not soon, I hope, 
ide either to unionize by compulsion or to abolish the 
on. It will rather, I hope, leave the question of col- 
tive bargaining to the voluntary—the really voluntary— 
ion of the workers and the employers, with no coercion 
the government on either side. “Two thirds of the coal 
lustry is already organized. ‘The northern migration of 
‘rroes, the present palicy of restricting immigration, the 
ing standard of living in mining communities, are rapidly 
nging to an end the absolutism which has prevailed in 
» coal industry, especially in the southern and western 
tes. It is succeeded in some places by a régime of 
1evolent feudalism. “The Tennessee Coal and Iron Com- 
ny of Alabama, the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
ve done wonders in improving the living conditions of 
iployes. The Pacific Coast Coal Company has gone far 
the same direction since it broke the strike of two years 
o and built up an entirely new labor force, mainly of 
*n who had never been in coal mines. But I am strongly 
pressed that the industrial relations in such companies 
these are unstable and transitional. ‘Their schemes of 
lustrial representation appear to be highly satisfactory to 
few eccentric workers of an individualistic type, whom 
en the employers find it difficult to get into any sort of 
ganization, even a sick benefit fund; and to a larger 
mber who have had some personal quarrel with a pit com- 
ittee or union official in the past, or who begrudge the 
yment of union dues. The miners and the miners’ wives 
-e, as who would not, the better homes, the better schools, 
e hospitals, and the unaffected, sincere personal interest 
hich many of the company officials take in making the 
ining towns inexpensive, comfortable, and attractive places 
which to live. There is nothing, however, in this policy 
representation within a particular company as a means 
bettering the working and living conditions, as a means 
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of creating a local esprit de corps, which is 
fundamentally incompatible with participa- 
tion in a nation-wide agreement. There is 
something essentially humiliating to a 
miner in Utah that it is the union contract 
in Wyoming on which he must depend to 
prevent a reduction in his wages; to a 
miner in Colorado that his wages are avowedly what 
they are because of union contracts in the states farther 
east. Western and southern miners will not be content 
indefinitely to have others do their basic protective negotiat- 
ing for them. My expectation is that if there should be 
a national strike to prevent a serious reduction in wages— 
as in 1922—tthe miners of Colorado and Utah and of the 
non-union fields elsewhere, whether now members of the 
union or not, will be participants. 

The irrepressible conflict is not altogether like that be- 
tween the slave and the free states. No emancipation pro- 
clamation or constitutional amendment can end it. In one 
sense nothing can or should end it. Only the patient 
evolution of industrial policy in the day-to-day relations of 
management and labor can keep it within reasonable bounds. 
Government ownership, with or without democratic manage- 
ment, would not end it but would only change its form. 

The commission, through its own field agents and through 
the valuable cooperation of the United States Public Health 
Service, made a study of the living and sanitary conditions 
in various coal fields. “There are bright spots, but on the 
whole the report confirms the worst that has been said about 
the dreary and depressing character of most of the mining 
towns and camps. 

Experience has shown, the commission says, referring to 
the comparatively few well planned and well maintained 
camps of progressive operators, 


that homes need not be chucked helter skelter together against 
the tipple and railroad tracks. The community can be laid out 
attractively, with protected lawns and gardens, often with 
ample space between dwellings, with convenient buildings for 
common use, and, what is of the greatest importance, with 
good roads for communication with the outside world. ‘The 
responsibility is not all on the employer, even when he is also 
the landlord. The miners will have better living conditions 
when they demand them and do their part in getting them. 


It is high time for us to turn from these questions of 
industrial relations and living conditions to the broader 
question of the relation of the coal industry to the general 
public and especially to the consumer. The commission 
starts with the simple proposition that the mining of coal. 
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its interstate transportation, and its country-wide distrib 
tion make up a service indispensable to the general px 
Shut down its coal mines and the whole country would ¢ 
be not only cold but idle and hungry. 
The sections on costs of mining and preparing anthra 
and bituminous coal and on investments and profits in” 
of the two branches of the industry are in a sense the t 
bone of the whole report. There is a wide variation betw 
the maz gins of low-cost and high-cost operaters. Presei}, 
margins of anthracite operators are much larger than 1 
pre-war margins, even after payment of the federal t 
three or four times as large on a comparable basis. 
larger margin bears about athe same ratio to the sums ? 
ized in sales as before the war. In other words, the 
my ator, after meeting the added cost of supplies, over 

SUPREME FOOT COMFORT til expenses, and labor, still has the same share as befor 
the increased price which he obtains, and on an aye 


PEDIFORMES are scientifically correct, giv- || this amounts in the first quarter of 1923 to $1.18 per fol. 


f : : as compared with 33 cents in 1913. Twenty-four con} 
Ins health and comfort by eae io ett the weight panies, with a production amounting to 13 per cent of t 


on the outside of the feet, taking the strain whole, report a margin of over two dollars a ton. Tw 
from arches, and tired muscles. A rare com- hundred and thirty-four bituminous coal mining companie}, 
bination of Quality, Workmanship, Distinctive with an aggregate invested capital of $770,455,143 in 1g 
Appearance and Comfort. as reported to the Income Tax Bureau, and $1,114,03 

in 1921, earned 27.04 per cent on their invested ¢ 
Foot Freedom by mail for the Entire Family. in 1917, before deducting the federal income tax; 2 

per cent in 1920; and 8.13 per cent in 1921. Eight ¢ 


PEDI FOR ME panies in one Pennsylvania district from which returns ¥ 


obtained for ten years had a net income which in relat 


America’s Most Popular Shoe to stockholders’ equity, as shown from their own bo ¢ 
varied from a slight loss in 1921 to a profit of 31.7 per 4 
ac in 1917 and 28.4 per cent in 1920. 
36 West 36 Street 322 i eee The middlemen of the coal industry are the sales agen 
NEW YORK’ CITY or sales departments of operating companies, wholesa 


jobbers, and retailers, including wagon and cellar peddl 
Variations are to be found in cooperative buying by 
sumers and in government and municipal fuel yar 
Theoretically the domestic consumer can buy coal dire 


HIGH EXPENDITURES from the operator; and even practically, if he has a si 


and . 5 _ iq 
SMALL REVENUE to which a car can be delivered, or a wagon in whi 
Wot PALGa ys Saeeee take his load from a wagon mine. Thus the middle 


‘ Aad CH sgh can be eliminated in whole or in part by the operator g¢ 
Abstract in answer to an inquiry from one institution ; : 
fomenoinen direct to the consumer, or the consumer to the mine, < 


“Through Mr. Bartine’s investigation, the revenue of done on a large scale when a railroad or a gas plant is 
this Hospital has been greatly increased and the expenses buyer. ‘The telescoping may be even more complete y 
have been reduced so that in three months time it has the consumer and the mine operator are one, as in the « 


reached a set budget that the hospital authorities never , . 2 
dreamed could have been accomplished in such a period.” of the steel corporation or the railroads or Henry 


HOSPITAL CONSULTATION BUREAU These situations, however impatiently they may be b 
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OLIVER H. BARTINE, Director aside in the search for an artificially simplified “proble 
Acoltan Halitn. *New York City are a part of the national coal problem. ‘The steel ¢ 
Planning, Construction and Operation of Institutions for poration has found that ever the twelve-hour day 1s Eh. 

the Care of the Sick one solely between itself and its employes. No moré ij 


that of collective bargaining. The railroads have just b 
denied that priority in car service in times of shortage wh 
they claimed under the “assigned car” system; and dur 
the present summer, after roundly asserting and trium 
° antly demonstrating the folly of asking them to store ¢ 
Funds or Hos itals they have quite successfully done what they had declar 
it folly to ask them to do. They enter on their fall ei 
Pers with sufficient stocks of coal on hand to make ‘ ‘a 
I Institutions, &c. ‘ cars” superfluous, just as those who opposed that sy 
n the last 25 campaigns conducted by the Elizabeth insisted that they could and should. 
Rudyerd Currier Organization more than $2,000,000 Although the commission did not take this view, there 
has been obtained in excess of the amounts sought. Write I believe much to be said in favor of precisely reve 
for plans, endorsements and terms to the earlier rule of priority. The railroads, being in posi 
Elizabeth Rudyerd Currier Organization ee eee 


ESTABLISHED 1913 to ask those who Ans to or them - Ae with their congressm: 

> . 45 senator a request for a complete copy of the report as soon as it is 

Room 927, Canadian Pacific Building lished, and to suggest that those who want a particular section of it e 
342 Madison Ave., New York write to the Director of the Geological Survey in Washington, who 
be able to supply them for a time in the form in which they have 
issued to the press. Sheer laziness is. behind the popular demand fe 
predigested diet. : 
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» tore at minimum expense, being in position to forecast 
ar needs better than other consumers, being in close and 
a\tant touch with the mining operations, and having a 
aimount and unique interest in coal as traffic,—having in 
}t many advantages over other consumers in addition to 
eig the largest buyers, might rather be put in a deferred 
ts. All other classes of buyers might rather have priority 
)in there is a car shortage. Then the railroads, who 
lie can do it, would ie to protect themselves com- 
ely from any danger of the exhaustion of their supplies 
wiase of temporary car shortage. The local governments, 
lic utilities, and large manufacturers should likewise 
fie after and not before the yards which supply the do- 
Vtic consumer. If there is to be any priority it should be 
ae who can least protect themselves rather than to 
se who can best do so. Of course I do not deny the 
Hgation of the householder also to use his cellar within 
son. ‘The summer discount in anthracite to which we 
ze been accustomed should be restored, and extended to 
5 coal. A summer discount in freight rates, balanced of 
érse by a higher winter rate, would provide further in- 
yement to that seasonal storage which it is reasonable to 
yect from all classes of consumers. Hotels, apartment 
‘ses, and office buildings cannot store on their own prem- 
¥ to any great extent; but they can share in the policy 
Scontracts with the feriers or operators who supply them, 
sby storage in convenient places off their premises. 
‘Another suggestion made to the commission which I be- 
ve to be of merit, although not adopted by the com- 
"sion, is that car service should be put on a basis of 
‘tract between carrier and operator—the railroads to 
inish and the mines to use—under suitable penalties for 
ure on either side. If substantially the whole of the 
/put of the mines were thus under contract to be shipped, 
*rdevelopment would be automatically prevented and the 
jrators would be in position to guarantee a full working 
ir to the miners. No operator would ask for any more 
is than he could use because of the penalties, and he 
vuld use all for which he had a contract. The practice 
‘selling on contract would thus be encouraged and the 
1t coal market would virtually disappear. “The two bil- 
n dollar investment by railroads, required to equip them 
‘meet present peak demands, of which we have heard so 
‘ch, would become unnecessary, for the peak itself would 
appear. Through summer discount ‘inducements to do- 
‘stic users, and the policy of seasonal storage by mills, 
lic utilities, railroads, and households, the fever chart 
easonal production would be transformed into one which 
juld show a normal steadiness of operation. Fluctuations 
ough unseeable interruptions would still occur, and the 
rgency powers already conferred upon the. Interstate 
mmerce Commission might occasionally have to be exer- 
*d temporarily to prevent an actual stoppage of railroad 
vice or that of a municipal lighting plant. But such 
ergency measures would be reserved for emergencies. 
The commission has the same object in view in its recom- 
ndation in favor of commercial ratings as a supplement to 
‘sent ratings on the basis of mine capacity. “The bad 
ults of taking cars and locomotive service away from 
eady developed and lower cost mines when prices are 
h and the demand cannot be fully met and giving them 
new “‘snow bird” mines, whose costs are generally higher 
d whose facilities for rapid loading and shipping are less, 
fully set forth in the report on irregular production. 
is proposed that hereafter, instead of paaderins merely 
nonstrable mine capacity, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ssion shall consider also ability to sell, as shown by the 
‘ord of sales already made at a time when there was no 
“shortage. In other words, an operator who keeps going 
ten profits are small, when demand is slack, and there is 
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THE AMALCAMATED BANK 


of NEW YORK 
The First Labor Bank in New York 


offers you 


EVERY BANKING SERVICE 


including 


Check Accounts Steamship Tickets 
Commercial Loans Letters of Credit 

Interest Accounts Foreign Exchange 
Investments - Travellers Checks 


and 


DOLLAR REMITTANCES to RUS- 
SIA, UKRAINE, and other European 


Countries. 


The Workers’ Bank is always at your 
service for advice and co-operation 
in all financial matters. 


This bank has been opened to serve 
you as it is already serving thousands 
of others. 


Its convenient hours—Monday 9 a.m. 
to 8 p.m., Saturday 9 a.m. to § p.m., 
other days 9 a.m. to 6 p.m.,—its 
central location, its welcome to the 
small depositor, its facilities for doing 
business by mail, and its plan to share 
its profits with its depositors—make 
it a bank in which workers and their 
friends feel at home. 


THE AMALGAMATED BANK 


of NEW YORK 
Member Federal Reserve System 


103 East 14th St., Cor. 4th Avenue 
and Union Square 


New York City 
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THE HUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE 
| (Continued from page 163) 
Id have a passion for diffusing, by divesting knowledge 
ar as possible of its abstract and professional character. 
present there is a woful ignorance even among persons 
pass for intelligent, earnest and well read, in regard to 
ly important matters that are perfectly susceptible of 
t general statement. 
‘he reassorters and humanizers should combine a knowl- 
! of the exigencies of scientific research with a philosophic 
ook, human sympathy, and a species of missionary ardor. 
h of them should have professional familiarity with 
e special field of knowledge, but this should have come 
gem to him but a subordinate feature of the magnificent 
itific landscape. 
. good deal of courage is necessary too. Some of us 
‘rience a certain sense of outlawry when we wander 
md the assured precincts of our guild. This will amuse 
‘epress us according to our mood. 
‘here is a rapidly increasing and altogether encouraging 
ontent with schools and colleges, which shows itself even 
ing the hitherto docile student bodies. It is becoming 
ent that the main trouble does not lie in the unimag- 
ive and sometimes tyrannical form of administration; nor 
to be met by devising new ways of teaching old “sub- 
s” or by adding new ones. We must look to the very 
: of what is getting learned and ask whether this is pro- 
ing a frame of mind befitting our times. It would seem 
_ we have been extraordinarily indifferent in regard to 
‘isely this all-essential consideration. 
“he object of these articles of mine is the attempt to 
sess our failures and possibilities in the development 
ntelligence; especially to make clear why, proceeding as 
have done, we have inevitably failed to make connection 
ween education on the one hand and the obligations, 
alls and amenities of life on the other. The whole 
stance and aims and methods of education—whether for 
ng or old—need a thorough overhauling and reconsider- 
m. Something should be devised to replace the old 
ral arts courses. A good idea underlay it, but its 
ged results will no longer stand inspection in the light 
modern knowledge and modern conditions of life. ‘The 
tive system also has a good idea behind it, namely a 
ygnition of the student’s spontaneous interests and pre- 
nces. But it also is a confession that the tree of knowl- 
e has of late put forth so many and such thick branches 
t the main trunk is lost sight of. 
Nhat we need most, as I have tried to make plain, is a 
/ intellectual mood, a new tolerance of intelligent diver- 
ce of opinion, a new appreciation of the réle of knowledge 
human planning. In order to achieve this we can well 
wd to be more courageous and adventurous than our 
decessors in view of the infinite possibilities of further 
ghtenment that have opened before us, Our knowledge 
st be recast so as to become a part of our daily reckon- 
. And many are the ways in which this can be done, 
r efforts in this direction will necessarily be groping and 
visional at first, and subject to constant revision, as con- 
ons change and knowledge grows. And when recast, it 
st be humanized, so as to make it slip into our train of 
ught, and progress there under its own power, If authentic 
wledge could in some way be identified with the experien- 
of the child and youth, a deeper import would no longer 
k in the legends told us in our infant years than in “the 
th we live to learn,” ' 
—— + 
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If you have had some experience or 
training in publicity work, you are elig- 
ible for entrance as a special student to 
the course in Publicity Methods in Social 
Work to be given by Evart G. and Mary 
Swain Routzahn, during the Win- 
ter Quarter, beginning January 2nd. 
The lectures, and discussion will deal 
with the means generally used for reach- 
ing the public, emphasizing especially 
the newspaper, public speaking, printed 
matter and graphic material. Sessions 
will be held one hour each week. 
The fee is Eight Dollars. 
An announcement will be 
sent upon request. 
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Write for catalogue to 
Henry M. Allen, A.M., Principal 
Allen School, Auburn, N.Y, 
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Social Studies 


The Pevcholoaterweend, cheaun arma a 


NY group, given time enough, will develop its own 
final folkways. These folkways have their his- 
tories, too. Some of them may develop for cen- 
turies, like the old Anglo-Saxon common law. This 

growth is not foreseen, determined. Into it all sorts of 
casual factors may enter, so that the final results, while 
they may be quite satisfactory to the group, are largely 
fortuitous. A failure of harvests, a wave of barbarian 
invasions, a black plague, the rise of an especially vigorous 
personality—any extraordinary event in the life of the peo- 
ple—may deflect the course of history and change the ulti- 
mate character of the folkways. In short, there are just 
as many different kinds of folkways in the world as there 
are groups which have developed folkways. 

But groups do not know this. Hence, each such group 
comes to regard its own folkways as sacred, beyond criticism, 
identical with the moral order. Each group inculcates its 
folkways into the minds of its children, training them to 
defend and if need be to die for the faith of the fathers. 
This fact illuminates many hectic controversies over social 
questions. An illustration will make the matter clear. 

“The family” is a. group of the more primitive kind. 
Though each new family is a new group, each seeks to 
assure itself that it is of this primitive sort. Love is a 
primitive bond. Courtship is the means by which two young 
people assure themselves that they belong to a never-having- 
been-organized group. Our authoritative folkways now as- 
sume that such a group is practically indissoluble, and they 
also assume that this has always been the case. 

But this allegedly indissoluble family group is a com- 
paratively new fact in the folkways. It was not the rule 
in the Hebrew folkways; it was not commanded in the 
customs of either Greece or Rome. It was more nearly 
a folkway of the Germanic peoples. The early church did 
not insist upon it. It became a rule of the church late 
in the Middle Ages. That is to say, it has been in our 
folkways for not more than thousand years. 

None the less, for most people this group form has 
passed completely out of the realm of the historical into 
the domain of the permanent. It is no longer subject to 
the circumstances of life. Psychological forces may no 
longer operate within it. Once formed, a family is an 
ethical entity and it is no more to be subjected to the 
fortuitous forces of the community than is “the eternal 
right.” 

But the fact is that the monogamic family developed in 
an agricultural and village society, local and permanent 
in character. Young people grew up together, knowing 
each other quite fully. A young man and a young woman 
knew each other’s friends; had the chance to look over all 
likely rivals; expected to marry and live in their local 
world. Under such circumstances understanding and sym- 
pathy could develop. After marriage few distractions were 
likely to arise. The new family was supported by all the 
conditions of living and had every chance of becoming 
permanent. Even then, marriage was not always endurable. 
On the whole, however, the monogamic family group fitted 
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Conducted by 
Joseph K. 


the situation, and was “held together by psycholog 
factors. ' 

Presently, however, as in all folkway situations, 
monogamic group began to seem to be of the perma 
nature of things: it was included under the moral ore 
An ethical halo surrounded it. It was taken over 
religion, made into a sacrament, passed into the authorita 
folkways and became inviolate. 

But the scene has changed. Young people, in cities 
everywhere, today, become acquainted with hundreds a 
thousands whom they see mostly on “dress parade.” 
have little chance to work or play together, or to know & 
other in the intimate give and take of the old commu 
life. Marriage, instead of closing the world, opens 
doors to new ranges of acquaintance. Distractions 
everywhere, permanence nowhere. Jobs are a shifti 
quantity. Neighborhoods are almost unknown. “Hom 
is in a crowded apartment house. Society furnishes enouw 
distractions to tear apart all but the most secure of 
family groups, and no permanent community backgrow 
which affords the support offered by the old local neighbe 
hood. 


HAT is to say, “the family” is, today, thrown willy-n 
into the same disturbances which have overte 
industry, politics and education. Our folkway minds 
this fact. We find it hard enough to have to discuss ree 
struction in industry, in statecraft and in education; 
to have to discuss reconstruction in family relationsh 
seems altogether subversive. We fight, therefore, to 
the family in the realm of the ethical—beyond criticism 
challenge. Everything else may pass over into the shifti 
sands of the psychological and the accidental: there 
some who feel that the family ought to be above discus: 
On the other hand, there are those who feel that all o 
institutions and all institutionalisms are repressive 
should be abolished—the family amongst them. ‘The 
zines carry increasing loads of these arguments. But f 
arguments are inconclusive. ‘‘Man,” said Aristotle, lo 
ago, “man is an institution-building animal!” We shall 
ways have institutions: the question for this age to fa 
is as to whether our institutions shall be of the drift 
of our intelligence. 

This is the justification of the modern doctrine of 
open mind. Discussion of industry does not mean that ” 
desire to starve. Arguing about statecraft does not porte 
the coming of anarchy. Investigation in the field of ed 
tion does not mean that we prefer ignorance to wisdol 
Intellectual activity may, of course, become destructive 
subversive; but if man’s noblest attribute is reason, # 
use of reason may turn out to be not wholly inadvisab 

The older folkways become too narrow; the ethos” 
one age cramps the new generation. The human sp 
breaks through. Psychological elements so revealed b 
come part of the raw materials out of which, age af 
age, the creative spirit of humanity constructs the 
system, the nobler ethos of the future. 


Our Social Institutions 
A Course for High Schools 


IV. Social Order 


Ince upon a time, in the old days, government was im- 

'upon the people by superior authority: the people had 
ling to say about it; they could pay their taxes and take 
| consequences. Under those circumstances, government 
ue to scem a menace to the peace and happiness of thz peo- 
| and every governmental agent was looked upon with 
a . Even in our democracy we still feel some of those 
Cars, 


The Origin of Government 
bi Monarchists used to hold that government was a divinely 
ined institution, What was meant by “the divine right of 
ws”? When and where was this doctrine held? What was 
origin? Who supported it? Why? Does it still exist? When 
it destroyed? Has any similar doctrine taken its place? 
|we hold to the “divine right’ of anything today? 
cau held that governments were set up by the people, 
mselves, because they found it impossible to live any longer as 
ttered individuals and small groups in continuous warfare. 
i men ever live in the way Rousseau here supposed? Do 
nals live in this way? Why did Rousseau teach this doctrine? 
en did he teach it? What did he accomplish by it? Does 
hold it today? 
ithin the last sixty years, most students of this subject have 
© to believe that government has had a natural development, 
ming up out of the old group life of primitive peoples. Was 
ever a time when men did not live together in groups, of 
ne sort? Were these primitive groups natural, or were they 
) nized by somebody? What is the value of these groups? 
om this point of view what is the use of government? How 
i the “divine right of kings” doctrine develop out of this 
up government? 


- Government and Democracy 
(* Does this old group type of government stand in the way of 

does it help toward democracy? Is any form of government 
Heible in a democracy? Does democracy mean that each one 
ty do as he pleases? Can there be more than one form of 
vernment for a democracy? What are the uses of a govern- 
mt in a democracy? Should a democracy have an elaborate 
Vernment? Or is that government best which governs least? 

at are some of the things that government is doing today in 
& democracy? What is the relationship of government to in- 
str) ? Vo education? Vo religion? Vo morality? To serv- 
| for the people? Are all these new developments of govern- 
it defensible? © Are they democratic? 


_ Does Government Make Us Good? 
* We have heard the theory that government is necessary for 
purpose of restraining people from anarchy and the like, Is 
theory plausible? If government makes the people good who 
es the government good? Does the policeman keep you from 
iting crimes? Who keeps the policeman from committing 
mes? What is the real function of the policeman? Is govern- 
pt necessary? If so, what are the real reasons for its existence, 
ay? Does government in a democracy rest upon force? Or 
es it rest upon intelligence? What does intelligence in govern- 
mean?’ Who needs to be intelligent? 


‘ 3 

: alata L Ashley, The New Civies, Maemillan Co. 

My A. Beard, Readings in American Government and 

ities, Macmillan Co, 

1 P, Marshall, Readings in Industrial Society. Univ. of 
Press. 
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Questions on 


Current Issues 


Books or Wisdom? 


Publishers’ announcements and the book supplements are 
with us once again after the comparative peace of the sum- 
mer. Soon we shall all be dodging that pertinacious person 
whose main stock in conversational trade is “Have you 
read—?” Few people, at least amongst those who desire 
to belong, have the intellectual courage to admit that there 
is any book (that is, any book that is a book) that they have 
not read. They are modern exemplars of the maxim of 
Horace: “Beware of the man of one book!” ‘To be sure, 
Emerson advised: ‘Never read any book that is not a 
year old!” But Emerson died before our modern writers 
began their work. Moreover, there is a curious prejudice, 
on the part of the mob, against books. For example, the 
Kaffir says, when he sees any one reading a book: “Ah, you 
are trying to do your thinking with another man’s brains!” 
Still, this prejudice has been shared by some whose names 
are famous. Callimachus, the Greek poet, is reported to 
have said: “A great book is a great evil!” Probably he 
meant only that the writings of Euripides interfered with 
the sale of his own works. All of which brings us to the 


question: “Haye you read—?” 
| Anything in the Field of Economics? 

* How widely is the fact known that the foundations of econ- 
omics are being moved, these years, as if by an earthquake—per- 
haps even by a real world-quake? Do people generally know that 
Adam Smith is no longer regarded as an ultimate authority in 
economic thinking? Do they know that constructive work has 
been done in this field since the time of Ricardo, and that John 
Stuart Mill has been superseded in the minds of a great many 
people? Is it generally known that economists are finding a 
knowledge of the best modern psychology essential to an adequate 
discussion and presentation of their subject? Have the men and 
women in your community who talk most about “inviolable econ- 
omic laws” ever read anything of the writings of Thorstein 
Veblen, Robert F, Hoxie, Carlton Parker, John A, Hobson, G. D. 
Hi. Cole? Have they noticed that Henry R. Seager’s Principles of 
Economics (the third edition is just from the press) has had to be 
rewritten every ten years in order to keep up with the advances 
in economic study? And that the “unsettled problems” have always 
proved “more interesting and stimulating’ than the settled 
ones so that they are reprinted separately? Does any one 
in your community own a copy of Professor Zenas C, Dickinson’s 
Economic Motives? ‘This book, described by the author as “A 
study in the psychological foundations of economic theory with 
some reference to the other social sciences,’ was published by 
the Harvard University Press a year ago, and may now be read 
even by those who hold to the Emersonian dictum quoted above. 


Anything in the Field of Psychology? 

* To what extent is your community being filled with the 
quackeries of “the new psychology”? Are large groups of people 
paying large sums of money for the privilege of attending allur- 
ing lectures in this field? Does the lecturer promise them “health, 
happiness, prosperity and long life’? Does he make good on 
any one of those promises? What books on this subject are being 
read? What magazines? Does any one know whether those 
books are honest? Is psychology being presented as an easy way 
out of life’s difficulties, or as long and hard discipline? Are 
individuals spending their funds for courses of training in “psycho- 
analysis’? ‘What has been the effect upon individuals of sub- 
mitting to being “psycho-analyzed”? Does any library in your 
community possess copies of really authoritative books in this 
field: for example, A. G. Tansley’s The New Psychology and 
Its Relation to Life? This work by an English author is published 
in this country by Dodd, Mead & Co, 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL 
WORKERS—Miss M. A, Cannon, president, 10) Vast 22nd Btrectt, 
New York City; Miss Lena . Waters, executive ROROABLY, The 
Jonns Hopkins Wospital, Valtimore, Md. Organization to promote 
development of social work in hospitals and dispenszrics. Annual 
meeting with National Conference of Bocial Work. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION (formerly Amer- 
jean Child Hygiene Association and Child Wealth Organization A 
America)—Heaiquarters, 632 17th 8t., 8. W., Washington, D. C.; 
Aaministrative Offices, 710 7th Ave, Mew York, Herbert Hoover, 
pres., lL. vmmett Holt, M.D.; Livingston Varrand, M.D.; Thomas 
D, Wood, M..; 1st, m4, tra vice-presidents, respectively; Corcoran 
Thom, treas,; Philip Van Ingen, M.D, sec’y. To promote health among 
children from conception to maturity—this to be accomplished 
through cooperation with parents, doctors, nurses, teachers, and 
other health workers; by Gissemination of scientific informavon 
and teaching methods in schools, through conterences, BOE CREED, 
pamphlets, publicity material, and a monthly magazine, “Mother 
and Cnild,’’ 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K., L, waters 
president; Henry Israel, executive secretary, Boom 1249, Gra 
Centra) Terminal) Vidg., New York City. Kimphasizer the human 
aspect of country Nite, Annual membership $2.00 includes “The 
Country Lite Bulletin,” 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION-—Lita Vane, 
executive secretary, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D.C. Organ- 
ized tor betterment of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community, Publishes monthly Journal of Home Lconomics: office 
of editor, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C.; of business 
manager, 1211 Cathedral 8t., Baltimore, Md, 


AMERICAN VEACE SOCIETY—Vounded 12246, labors tor an inter- 


national peace of justice, Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 


$12-$14 Colorado Building, Washinpton, D, C, 


AMERICAN BOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Vrank 
J. Osborne, exec, sec’y; 210 eventh Ave, New York. To dinse~ 
minate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention, Publication free on request, Annual membership 
dues, $5.00, 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—270 Seventh AYO, 
New York, Vo promote g, better understanding of the #socia 
hygiene movement, to advance sound sex education; to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
caropalgn against the veneres\ diseases; to advise in organization 
ot state and local social-hygiene programs, Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal, 


THE CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—© .C, 
director, 130 %, 224 Street, New York City, A League of chil- 
dren's agencies to secure improved standardg and methods in 
their various fields of work, It also cooperates with other chil- 
dren's agencies, cithes, states, churches and other groups to work 
out worth-while results in phases of child welfare in which they 
are interested, 


Caratens, 


COUNCIL OF JEWIGH WOMEN—205 W, 94th Street, New York, 
Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs, Harry Sternberger, ex, see’y, Pro- 
motes civic cooperation, education, religion and socia) welfare in 
the United States, Canada, Cuba, Wurope, 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mra, 8. J. Rosen- 
sohn, chairman, For the protection and education of Immigrant 
women and girls, 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—215 Fourth Avenue, New York City, A 
national elyie movement for Drone ne citizenship through right 
use of leisure, It will, on request, help local communities work out 
leisure time programs, HH, 8, Vraucher, secretary, 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
AMERICA—Conatituted by 20 Protestant denominations, Rev, 
Chas, B, dactariand, Rev, 8. M, Cavert, gen’] sec'ya; 105 , 22nd 
Street, New York, 
Commission on the Church and Social Bervice—KRey, Worth M, 
Vippy, exec, sec'y; fev, ¥, Wrnest Johnson, research, sec’y; 
Agnes HW, Campbell, research asa’'t; Inez M, Cavert, librarian. 


OF CHRIST IN 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for com- 
munity service, Advanced courses: agriculture, builders, vusiness, 
home-economics, normal, Publishes “Southern Workman’ and free 
material on Negro problema, J, . Gregg, principal, 


ERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
WEBOCIATIONS—-Firnt appointed 1854, located New York City 1866, 
incorporated 1884, Weadquarters office, 447 Madison Ave., New 
York City, N. ¥. ‘el, Vanderbilt 1200, Branch offices, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Denver, Chairman, James M, Speers; Treasurer, B, A, 
Fancher; General Bec'y, John KR, Mott, The Committee maintains 
a staff of executive and traveling secretaries for service in the 
interests of the Young Men's Christian Associations at home and 
abroad, 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn ‘Taylor, executive director, 50 
fast 424 Street, New York, To promote the adoption of sound 
methods in this fleld, with particular reference to psychiatric 


OF PREVENTING DE- 


” , Visiting teacher work, and training for these and similar 
ko DS to oukact related studies, education and publication; 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program for 


the Prevention of Delinquency, 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tun Suave. It helps us, it identifies you) 
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NATIONAL ASBGOCIATION OF LEGAL AID ORGANIZATE 
Officers: resident, Albert ¥. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire 


konton;, Secretary, Jobn 8, Bradway, 122 South 12th St, £ 
phiz; Chairman of Yxecutive Committee, Leonard Ke 


Sroaiway, New York. This organization was formed in Z 
nations) association of all legal aid Cleties and bureaus 
United States to develop and extend legal aid work Copies 

CocAings at convention in December 1922, including r: } 
tion between social service and legal aid, may be on x 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS CHA 

ABSEOCIATIONG—Mre. Robert BE. Speer, president; Miss 
ratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Aven New Yor 
this organization maintains a staff of executive and tr 
weTelaricn to cover work in the United States in 1,162 local” 
C. A.’% on behalt of the industrial, bbsiness, student, foreign 
indian, Colored and younger girls It hase 174 American seer 
at work in 34 centers in the Orient, Latin America and & 
Lhe National) Board also maintains a National tore Chey, Zs 
graduate type at 124 Kast 42nd Street, New York > 
prolessional training of it# leadership. The training is 
1wo parts, The preliminary course consists of six weeks 
work (generally given in the summer session) and nine m 
practical experience on salary under #upery: The 
course reguires 2 full year of resident academic study, 
guccespiu) completion of which 2 professional certificate is 
Special) emphasis is placed upon training in group work. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—1212 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
General Secretary, Rev. Jonn J. Burke, CSP. 
Departments—FAucstion, Laws and Legislation, Social 
Press and Publicity, Lay Organizations (National 
_Cathoiie Men and National Council for Catholic Wome 
National Catholic Service School for Women, 2400 W 
Etreet, WN. W., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen RB. Le 
secy: 1 Yast 104th Street, New York. Industrial, agrict 
investigations, Works for improved laws and administ 
children’s codes, Studies health, schools, recreation, depe 
Aelinguency, ete. Annual membership, $2, PP $25 


includes monthly bulletin, “The American 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE AS6OCIATION, INC. 

Powliton, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Origt , 
publishes exhibit material) which visualizes the prin br 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of 

Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service t 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, ete. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENI 
Walter B, James, pres; Dr, Frankwood E. illiames 

Dr, Clarence J, D'Alton, executive assistant: Clifford W.— 
wec’y; 210 Seventh Avenue, New York City, Pamphlets on n 
hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble-mind EBB, 
epay inebriety, erlminology, psychiatric soclal service, bac 
children, surveys, state societies, “Mental Hygiene,” qua 
$2.00 a year; “Mental Hygiene Bulletin,” monthly, $.25 a y! 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Grace / 
president, Washington, D. C.; W. H. Parker, secretary, 2 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, The Conference is an orga 
to discuss the principles of humanitarian effort and to in 

efficiency of social service agencies, Each year it holds an 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of the | 


ing, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fifty-firet annu: 
of the Conference will be held in Toronto, Canada, Proceedin 
sent free of charge to all members upon payment of a memb 
fee of five dollars, J 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION O 
NESS—Lewis WH. Carris, munaging director; Mrs. Winifred 
away, secretary; 120 Kast 22nd St., New York. Objects: 
nish information, exhibits, Jantern slides, lectures, personal 

for local organizations and legislation, publish literature of ° 


ment—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes New Yor 
Committee, 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—156 Fifth Avenue, N. 
Mrs, Florence Kelley, gen’l sec’'y. Promotes slation 
lightened standards for women and minors in industry a 
honest products; minimum wage commissions, elght hour | 
night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; “ 
cloth’ legislation, ublications available, 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENT! ober 
Woods, sec'y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad f 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and © 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed tt 
work, seek the gher and more democratic organt: 
nelghborhood life, q 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH N 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A, Stevens, R. 
tor, 470 Seventh Avenue, New York, For development and | 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains brary ane 
cational service, Official Magazine, “Public Health Nui 


ma 


NATIONAL HYSICAL EDUCATION SERVIC . 
ee , Washington, D, C, To obtain progressive 
physica 


education, Hetablished at the requene of a ¢ 

created by the United States Bureau of veations a5 mn 
organizations cooperating, Maintained by the ro 
Recreation Association of America, 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY 


TIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
BE. 28rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and 
wred people to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
lal workers. Publishes “‘Opportunity’’—a “journal of Negro life.” 


TIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 

na A. Gordon, president; Headquarters, 1720 Chicago Avenue, 
ton, Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 

teenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 

ple through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 

try, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Ameri- 

ization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
Union Signal’ published at Headquarters. 


=a 


(TIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
oins, honorary president; Mrs. Maud Swartz, president; 311 
ith Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government in 
» work shop through organization and also for the enactment of 
itective legislation. Information given. 

i? 


AYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
A—1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; 
‘§. Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization 
year-round municipal recreation systems. Information available 
yground and community center activities and administration. 


OPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
entation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
a. Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


JSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
ditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 B. 22nd St., New York, De- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 

wary, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 

hibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
portant results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


ISKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
uth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
ith; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 

e Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
| Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


YRKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
aan sec’y; 465 W. 28rd St. A clearing-house for Workers’ 
ucation, 


ATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
ION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
GUST 24, 1912, of Survey Graphic, published monthly at New York, 


Y., for October 1, 1923, 
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te of New York, 
of New York, p 
re me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county 
id, personally appeared Arthur Kellogg, who, having heen duly sworn 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the business manager of 
y Grarutc, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
ef, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
reulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
ve caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
’ 


That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
Cr, and business managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
19 Street, New York City; Editor, Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 19 
New York City; Managing Editor, none; Business Managers, Arthur 
John D. Kenderdine, 112 Kast 19 Street, New York City. 
_ That the owner is: (It the arsision is owned by an individual 
me and address, or if owned by more than one individual the name 
address of each, should be given below; if the publication is owned 
corporation the name of the corporation and the names and addresses 
pe stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of the total 
nt of stock should be given.) urvey Associates, Inc., 112 Kast 19 
4 a non-commercial corporation under the laws of 
State of New York with over 1,600 members. It has no stocks or 
President, Robert W. deForest, 30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Presidents, Julian W. Mack, P. O. Box 102, City Hall Station, New 
EN. Y.; V. Everit Macy, “Chilmark,” Searborough-on-Hudson, N, Y.; 
ry, ‘Ann R. Brenner, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; 
isurer, Arthur Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None, 
That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the own- 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
ars upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
jon, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
ng affant’s full knowledge and belief, as to the circumstances and 
ions under which stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
oe to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
as so stated by him, 
| ({Signed] 


vorn to and subscribed before me this 24th pr of September, 1923. 
(Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN, - 
Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York, 
County Clerk’s No. 150; New 
. York County Register’s No, 22056. 
| Commission Expires May 4, 1924, 


New York City. 


ARTHUR KELLOGG, 
Business Manager. 
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THE HOMES OF THE FREE 
(Continued from page 155) 
Agnes Washington, wife of Cupid, was proud of her twenty- 
eight “head.” Even in the large families we can find the 
“’dopted.” No “mudderless,” as our orphans are called, 
is allowed to stray on the Island. 

It is rather unusual to find the old women living alone. 
There is usually a “grand” who can be spared, or a “mud- 
derless” who can be adopted. We shall never forget Aunt 
Riah and Husky. T’wo most pathetic figures they were— 
Aunt Riah somewhere about ninety, and Husky somewhere 
about ten, “They came to the school from their little old 
house on Frogmore—a walk of about three miles, and we 
always wondered how they managed it. Aunt Riah looked 
older than any one I have ever seen, and Husky, hollow- 
eyed and with the thinnest legs on St. Helena, had surely 
outgrown his name. He had been a “mudderless” and 
Aunt Riah had taken him in. 

‘But Husky had certainly drawn a poor home, and yet 
I never heard him complain, nor did I ever see him rough 
with the old woman. Food for both had to be found when 
they made their pilgrimage to the school, and clothing too, 
so the Sales House had to come to the rescue. 

The Sales House! I wonder how any rural school can 
do without one? Ours had a history that dates back to 
1904 when we met the question of how we should handle 
the clothing and shoes that began to come to us in barrels. 
There was a little building on the edge of the grounds, 
fortunately near the road; there the barrels went; and 
there the contents were sold to the people. ‘This little 
building has had a checkered career. It has been like 
a chambered nautilus! When we first came to the Island, 
it was used for a print shop and there a group of boys 
used to set type with a Penn School graduate as a teacher. 
The little equipment was wearing out. But I can under- 
stand how hard it must have been for the older teachers 
when we urged that printing be given up entirely, as it 
was a trade that failed to fit into the farmer’s life; and 
we needed that little house for the carpenters. So it became 
our first Industrial Building, though it could accommodate 
only six boys at one time, and gave way to our new Cope 
shops. As Sales House it became a veritable club for the 
women, who would stop by to see if any barrel ‘done 
come.” Often they are able to buy here the very things 
that make it possible for them to go to church or their 
children to school. It is impossible to say how many of 
our Island children have been enabled to stay on the road 
to learning because of shoes from our Sales House shelves. 
Here eggs, chickens, sweet potatoes are as good as cash 
in exchange and so the problem for some of the poor is 
partially solved. For it is a sobering thing to have a dress 
or a pair of shoes stand between you and an education. 
That can happen on the Sea Island. 

Mrs. Juno Washington, who drove in from Scott Plan- 
tation every morning, took charge of the Sales House. She 
was a born manager, not only of shelves and boxes but of 
men, women and children. Perhaps this was why we 
called her husband Mr. Juno. She had a way with all 
comers, a clear flash to her eyes that carried no suspicion 
with it, but made for fair dealing. 

One wonderful thing I noticed. Mrs. Juno would tell 
one person that a thing was fifty cents, or even a dollar. 
And another person might pay a quarter, or as little as 
ten cents for it. I never heard any wrangling either. The 
price was set to suit the need of that particular buyer, 
and Mrs. Juno seemed to know them all. And to be 
able to keep them all happy. Here was a social sense fully 
developed, though never trained. The Sales House was 
to serve, and payment, wherever possible, saved self-respect 
and gave independence to the purchaser. 
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HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Hospitable, homelike, always open, always 
welcoming, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, winter 
or summer, are the natural choice of culti- 
vated, interesting people seeking real benefits 
from days of rest. 

The sea air is gratefully mild and invigorat- 


ing in winter—unbelievably mild, tempered 
by the breath of the Gulf Stream. 

Summer is just one of four enjoyable sea- 
sons here. Faces glow, eyes sparkle the whole 
yearround. When surf bathing stops, riding 
begins, and horses canter on the beach. A 
live throng moves briskly up and down the 
Boardwalk. Golf is played under ideal con- 
ditions. While on the broad deck porches of 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, healthy fatigue suns 
itself and looks out to sea. 

Pleasant companionship, perfect comfort; 
telished meals and deep sleep. The life 
gives new energy to tired bodies, new wit 
to jaded minds—and a lasting fondness for 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk 
American Plan Only 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 
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Then we always have the “needy barrels” and to ~ 
barrel Mrs. Juno would go for Husky and Aunt 
and others who could not always pay, even in eggs. 
clothing and the money that comes into the Sales 
has always gone directly into the community, and 
barrels come, or express boxes, or parcel post package 
homes are helped and school made more possible. Fro} 
the ‘‘needy barrel” go also the things that can help 
family whose house “bu’n down smack and smooy” 
night, the family where long illness has taken all the me 
the family where the newly born comes without the 
sary preparation. No sadder message comes to my ¢ 
than that “the Sales House is dry,” for that means a W 
and a going without, when so little means so much. | 

The people often know before I do that the barrels “dor 
come.” You can see them waiting on the little pe 
called by Mrs. Juno “the needable porch,” and built 
the boys in our carpentry class. One morning I went 
just as a barrel had been opened and one of our very ne 
ones was going off with her longed-for package. “Yo’ té 
de people dese barrels has gold in dem fo’ we,” was 
message that mother sent, as she made her curtsey. 

Mrs. Juno was the first president of our Communit 
Class, the kind of executive officer a club is proud of. 
quiet dignity as she presided, and her appreciation of all 
school contacts with the community, made a valuable 
with the past and the present. She had been a baby in th 
“Street”? and remembered the ways of slavery. She | 
come to Penn School in the war days when its bell wit 
the inscription “Proclaim Liberty” took the place of 1 
horn, and so had traveled through its history with M 
Towne and Miss Murray, first as a school girl, 
as a teacher, then as a young mother, and finallt 
although a grandmother, back at the school as a communi 
worker. 

When she was born, back in the slave cabin, it 
evident that her father was a white man. ‘The ' 
mistress asked the black mother again and again to tell 
who the father was, always to be met with the answer, ~ 
jun’ know. I’d jun’ know.” So it happened they gave 
name of Juno to the baby. 

We forget the sex relationships of slavery days. 
Negro mother had any rights, and now when I hear wh 
women speak of Negro women as if they all have a me 
twist, my mind goes back to those days of the “Stre 
when the bodies and souls of the people.were not th 
own. It is well to remember the tremendous force’ of 
herited weakness. It is well to know that there has b 
a spiritual fight for sixty years. And it has been the fig 
of the mothers. 

“How many daughters have you?” I asked Aunt Ju 
one day. ‘Four,’ was the reply, ‘and every one has 
married from my house.” Or, as one of our grandmothi 
put it: “Every one of mine ben married off my ham 
Marriage on the Island has taken a place of honor. M 
times the school teachers have helped to trim the chur 
make the bride’s dress, decorate the home for the recep 
And many wedding cakes are made in our school kit 
The Negro mothers try to protect their girls, but eve 
a Negro girl has a hard time. The poorest type of wh 
man feels at liberty to accost her and follow her, and for 
her. The stories of pluck and determination are not 
well known as the stories of failure. The explanation 
the failures go back over the years to slavery days, wh 
we of the white race gave to the aliens, whom we had fn 
invited, but compelled to come to America, this inheritamt 
If we could take some of the blame for the whirlwind 
has been reaped, the Negro woman would be strengthen 
Every time a white woman says “All Negro women 
that weakness,”—and I’ve heard not a few declare it 
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G verybody Joves a new hotel, 
10a hs Os 


SY LVANIA 


Mii 


Lhiladelphias newest amd most 
beautifully) turmshed hotel will 
tultilf your expectaLions of 
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Af C. Bonner, for many years 

associated with the mnanagement 
. of Ritz Hote/s,i's SJ" maging 
Director of the Sylvania. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 


Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion; minimum charge, $1.50. 
Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


consecutive insertions. 
by November 4th. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


Discounts on three or more 
Copy for the next issue should be in 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


COMPETENT woman, Jewish pre- 
ferred, for health and diet work with mal- 
nourished children in residence, Resident 
position with responsibility for cottage 
management. Apply Superintendent, Jew- 
ish Children’s Society, Levindale, Station E, 
Baltimore, Md. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


BOYS’ CLUB LEADER and girls’ club 
leader, Jewish, wanted for settlement house 
in large city. 4611 SURVEY. 


NEIGHBORHOOD VISITOR or case 
worker, Jewish, wanted by large social set- 
tlement in the middle west. 4610 SuRVEY. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. Miss Richards’ 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence,R.I, 


WANTED: Social Worker for general 
family work in Barberton, Ohio; popula- 
tion 20,000, largely foreign. Salary 
$1800.00. Give references and experience, 
4644, SURVEY. 


WANTED for modern Jewish day nurs- 
ery in Philadelphia, a trained nurse, as 
supervisor, who is capable of working with 
children. 4640 SURVEY. 


WANTED girls’ club leader, in a large 
Jewish Settlement in Philadelphia. Apply 
stating qualifications. 4641 SURVEY. 


WANTED, trained worker with chil- 
dren, as supervisor of Jewish Day Nurs- 
ery. 4642 SURVEY. 


WANTED: first class Gymnasium in- 
structor for women and girls. Apply stat- 
ing fully education, experience, training, 
minimum salary. Address Philip  L. 
Seman, General Director, Jewish People’s 
Institute, 1258 ‘Taylor Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS Wanted for colleges and 
universities. American College Bureau, 
Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York. 


YOUNG MAN wishes position in the 
social line, club or institution work, city 
or country. §S. M. O’Connor, 31 East 39th 
Street, New York City. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tur Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


‘able January first. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED: Institutional position, where 
children are cared for. Have had seven 
years’ experience, been employed in differ- 
ent departments. 4632 Survey, 


NURSE, experienced in _ institutional 
work, exceptional ability, desires position 
as matron in Protestant orphanage. 4609 
Survey. 


A YOUNG LADY desires a position as 
companion, travelling companion or teacher. 
References exchanged. Address Box No. 
276, Farmville, Va. 


MAN with wide experience in Com- 
munity House and Community Recreation 
work, also ten years’ experience with boys’ 
work, desires position November first. 4622 
SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED Child Welfare worker 
open for position, either North or South. 
Prefer Western Virginia. Best of refer- 
ences. 4614 SURVEY. 


UNIVERSITY graduate, married man, 
age thirty-eight, executive experience, de- 
sires position as superintendent of Home 
for dependent or delinquent children. Wish 
position where initiative can be shown in 
training children for useful lives and in 
conducting the Home on a business basis. 
4631 SURVEY. 


COLLEGE graduate in Social Service 
with five years’ experience in Settlement 
and Employment work, desires position. 
4630 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position as matron in girls’ 
home or caretaker in Lodge home. Best of 
references. 4629 SURVEY. 


MAN and wife would like position for 
the winter in Florida. Best references. 
Address Leo Haischer, Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


WOMAN with fifteen years’ experience 
in social work with children, desires resi- 
dent position in home for children. 4618 
SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE position desired by wo- 
man of refinement, with broad experience 
in child-caring work. Protestant. Avail- 
4633 SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED woman desires posi- 
tion as superintendent of girls’ Home. 
References. 4624 Survey. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED > 


STATISTICIAN and research 
college graduate, with several ye 
perience in government and private 
agencies, available January first. — 
SURVEY. ' 


YOUNG WOMAN, university and 
retarial training, experienced in settle 
work, recreation and club activities, / 
sires connection with social organizati|| 
4635 SURVEY. i 


FRENCH TUTOR desires private] 
pils or small class, evenings; moder: 
charge. 4636 SURVEY. 4 

YOUNG WOMAN with college 
university education, now holding a 
tion, wants a place as superintender 
Children’s Home. Ten years’ exper 
in welfare work. 4637 SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT Orphan 
(Jewish) with ten years’ experience 
child welfare work open for posit 
Best of references, 4638 SURVEY. 


THOROUGHLY trained woman (Je 
ish) experienced in Child Welfare, 
tutional head for Home or Hospital, e 
lent housekeeper, conversant with Ji 
Dietary Laws, seeks connection with ing 
tution or organization where abili 
perience and enthusiasm will find ex 
sion. First class references. Avz 
January 1, 1924. East or middle we 
ferred. 4646 SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, experienced worker 
boys, capable of securing cooperation, * 
spect and loyalty. Age 27, capable 
dealing with adults and children. 
lent references. 4647 SURVEY. 


FORMER WORKER, state trai 
school for girls, desires executive po 
—similar or with dependent children. 
SURVEY. 


CASE WORK SUPERVISOR—J 
15 years’ experience, desires positior 
executive. Juvenile work preferable. € 
reason for change. 4645 SURVEY. 


MAN AND WIFE desire executive } 
sitions; parole, or could take entire ch 
of institution for boys or girls. 4643 SU 


LITERARY SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenari | 
Research. | 

EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 

434 West 120th St. New York 


4 


RESEARCH, preparation of rep 
articles, speeches, all subjects, social 
economic topics preferred. Careful 
assured. 4627 SURVEY. 


WRITING done by university grad 
of wide experience and ability. Speci 
made of annual reports, theses, letters, 
ticles, and speeches. Also research 
4616 SURVEY. 


WRITING done by university speci 
of wide practical experience, social sci 
business, lecturing, research. Lette 
gests, reports, addresses, articles, 4 
SURVEY. ; 


IAL INSTRUCTION 


RE SCHOOL OF TEA ROOM MAN- 
EMENT, 52-54 West 39th St., New York. 
‘room, cafeteria and Motor Inn. In 
ection with Ware Coffee Shop. One of 
| York’s successful Tea Rooms. Send 
Booklet D. Day and evening classes. 


——— 


_ NEEDLEWORK 


eae 


‘TIF UL hand embroidered Madeira 
esses $3.00 each. Hand made chil- 
handkerchiefs boxed with novelty 
» Luncheon sets, towels, napkins, etc. 
refunded if not satisfied. Mrs. 
WV. Wright, 3304 Fairview Avenue, 


more, Md. 


ou RRENT PAMPHLETS 


ngs fifty cents a line for four inser- 
tions, copy to remain unchanged. 

. Invasion AND THE ETHICcs OF 
PENTANCE. By Dr. Henry Neumann, 
‘ooklyn Society for Ethical Culture, 176 
ord St., Brooklyn. Price, 10 cents. 
| Historical Rune Poricy or THE 
cH. By Hermann Oncken. With an 


eduction by Ferdinand Schevill. B. 
Huebsch, Inc., New York. Price, so 


Meas by Florence Nesbitt, 44 
(10 cents). How Joun snp Mary 
yz and Save on $35 a Week—a weekly 
get plan (10 cents); Weekly Allow- 
Book (10 cents). Am. Sehool Home 
on ies, 249 East 58 St., Chicago. 
1 Union. Complete free information 
request to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park 

e, Boston, Mass. 

Topay anp Tomorrow. A special 
of Survey Graphic in which the 
is themselves tell of the trend in 
tarian culture, education, industry, 
literature, etc. 30 cents a copy. 


Feperations, by Edward T. De- 
contributing editor of The Survey. 
rint of four articles from The Sur- 
How Not To Do It: Philadelphia— 
Mid-West Spirit: Louisville—Where 
ks: Cleveland and Detroit—The 
nal Agencies: General Considera- 
Price s0 cents; 3 copies $1; 25 
es $6, postpaid. The Survey, 112 
ist 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 
c Feperations, by William J. 
tton, director of the Detroit Commun- 
y Union. A reprint in handy pamphlet 
of a series of articles published in 
it Midmonthly issues of The Survey. 
e 25 cents; 6 copies $1; 25 copies $3. 
ipaid. The Survey, 112 East rgth 
et, New York, N. Y. 


PERIODICALS 


cents a line for four insertions, copy 
to remain unchanged. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING shows 
part which trained nurses are taking 
betterment of the world. Put it in 


: “Hyoiene: ‘quarterly: $2.00 a year: 
d by the National Committee for 
on 370 Seventh Avenue, 


Manuscripts Revised 


Have you or have any of your friends 
written a novel, play, poem or short story? 
Let us sell it for you on commission, Our 
nationally known editor, John Stapleton Cow- 
ley-Brown, gives to clients twenty-five years’ 
experience as editor, magazine writer and 
publisher. Sympathetic reading and honest 
criticism for novices. Competent professional 
criticism insures against discouragement and 
repeated rejections. Papers written to order 
or revised for club women and others, Out 
of town clients solicited. Research work at 
the public library a specialty. Address 


Middle West Manuscript 


Revision Bureau 


Rooms 1111-1112 Morton Building 
538 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
References to Edgar Lee Masters, Opie 
Read, Roy McArdell, Mrs. Jack London, and 
other authors, 


NEW YORK STATE 


FOR RENT, 


TO RENT—FURNISHED 


“WILDEWOOD MANOR” 
Woodstock, New York 


Can be leased furnished for 3 years, with or 
without farm. Residence has 7 bedrooms, 4 
baths, hot-water heating system, and can 
occupied as year-round home. Library of 1,500 
volumes, Garage with apartment of 2 rooms 
and bath. Other outbuildings, including mod- 
ern dairy barn. Pond with ice-house. Regis- 
tered live stock. Farmland. Brooks. Elevation 
900 feet, with beautiful views. Unusual oppor- 
tunity to secure comfortable, perfectly access- 
ible country home in. this well known commu- 
nity of artists, musicians and literary workers. 
HAMILTON, ISELIN & CO. 
385 Mapison Ave. New Yorw 


> 
° 


FURNISHED APARTMENT 
For Rent: On St. Helena Island, 


near Beaufort, S. C., furnished apartment— 
five rooms and bath. Apply to Mrs. J. R. 
Macdonald, Frogmore P. O., So. Carolina. 


LETTER SEALS 


SEAL YOUR LETTERS WITH 
YOUR OWN INITIALS 


z50 Embossed Letter-seals, artistically 
designed 
$1.00 postpaid 


The Franklin Embossed Label Co. 
Bush Terminal Brooklyn, N. Y. 


' 


GENEALOGIST 


FAMILY HISTORIES, genealogical and 
heraldic works. Researches made. Send 
names interested in. Charles A. O’Connor, 
21 Spruce St., New York. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Proceedings National Conference Chari- 
ties and Corrections, 30 vols, 1882, 1884, 
1887 to 1914 consecutive with Index and 
Guides. 4587 SURVEY. 


SHAKESPEARE 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions 
could you answer on Shakespeare? Con- 
sult the game “A Study of Shakespeare.” 
Instructive. and entertaining. Highest en- 
dorsements. Price s0 cents. The Shake- 
speare Club, Camden, Me. 
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READY MADE CUTS IN ONE AND TWO COLORS 
for School Printing 
Send 10c for complete set of proof sheets in Colors and 
Black and White. 
CRYSTAL ART SERVICE, Incorporated, 
152 W. 42d St. New York, N. Y. 


PUBLICITY SERVICE 


PASSSNSSSNNSAEASTANEOSSNOAEAAHOAAIANOAONIOAAUANUUANAAOISAONSSOSSSOSSNOASSNSERSSEASSOOOOSOAOAUOONOAOAOAYAOOONNOAASSONAONAASS NSO, 


: 3 

Better, Cheaper, Quicker — 
We have complete equipment Z 

and an expert staff to do your = 
Mimeographinp a 
Multigraphing 2 

Addressing | 

Mailing Z 

If you will investigate you will find that = 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 2 
than you can in your own office, Z 
Let us estimate on your next job = 
Webster Letter Addressing & = 

Z Mailing Company I 
2 34th Street at 8th Avenve 5 
= Longacre 2447 | 
Pn 


Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


16 W. 23rd Street 
Mailing 


Multigraphi ; 
Tiewnaa GRA silat | 4501 Addressing 
Ask The Survey about Us! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Home-Making as a Profession’”’ 


Ia a 100-pp. 11. handbouk—itis FREE. Home study 
Domestic Selence courses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions er for home-making efficiency. 

Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


CLUB PAPERS, ESSAYS, DEBATES, 
SPEECHES 
for all occasions, prepared to order, $3.00 
per thousand words, Outlines $1.00 each. 
Short toasts $2.00. 
JOHN ARNOLD 


CEDAR FALLS Iowa 


CULTURED WOMAN, will open a 
house for several doctors or business men. 
Taking full responsibility. Having had 
vast experience in such capacity. Location 
Philadelphia. 4548 Survey. 


FOR THE HOME 


Tea Room Management 


In our new home-tstudy course, “COOK- 
ING FOR PROFIT.” Bookleton request. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 349 E. 58th St., Chicago 


MSS. WANTED 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experi- 
ence unnecessary, details Free. Press Syn- 
dicate 964, St. Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are 
wented fur publication. Submit Mss. or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


LENGTHENS LIFE 
“‘Ventilate Every Room You Oceupy’’ 
ist LLealth Rule Life Extension Inst. 

The Air You Breathe indoors carries 
the more sustenance when maintained 
more nearly like the outside air. 

‘Breathe Deeply’’ 
5th Rule Life Extension Inst. 

Breathe Deeply of Live Air direct 
thru the open window equipped with 
Open Air Ventilators. 

“Keep Serene’ 
L6th Rule Life Extension Inst. 

Dead Air Depresses and Weakens. 
Dead Air results from Poor Ventilation 
due too often to plain inattention of busy 
people. Poor Ventilation renders indi- 
viduals more susceptible to sudden 
changes of air. 

Open Your Windows. Keep Them Open. 

Equip them with Open Air Ventila- 
tors. You will wonder how you ever got 
along without them, 

Made of heavy weight glass cither 
clear or opaque and do not “change the 
appearance of the windows, Damaging 
direct draughts are eliminated and the 
dirt nuisance and street noises are dimin- 
ished, You enjoy a perfect vision and an 
unobstructed view, 

Customers say, “They cost so little for 
what you get out of them and they last.” 

Open Air Ventilators sold and installed by 


OPEN AIR VENTILATOR COMPANY 
Telephone 15 East 40th Street 
Murray Hill 4094 New York City 
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the last word—I believe we keep them down 
theirs struggle harder. 

Household life on the Islands has bad 2 long “G 
to make from the slave cabin to the comfortable! 
The economic partnership of husband and wife in € 
made its development slower; both worked at the 
appointed tasks. Boys and girls had to wait for @ 
attractions—the crop being far more important in 
of their parents. Comforts develop, even the de 
them develops, only after the primitive need of me 
has been attended to, 

When Freedom came, one oh the most dificult 
unsaved was the marriage relationships. Said 
“We all has Parson Blanket marriage belo’ de 1 
minister—jus de ol’ leader of the praise house woul 
over dem, The chillun belonged to de Maussuls) 
wornsan, After war, dey all see clearer and ge 
overs again by the preacher.” The first marriage o 
and the first land titles, no less than the Exam 
Prodamation itsdf, were scraps of paper by which 
covenanted with Freedom. 

When death came to Mrs. Juno herself, her maa 
sales house manager fell on Mrs. Virginia Brown, a fa 
case of Elijah and Elisha! She, like Mrs. Juno, im 
Od with the new, 2 graduate of Penn who knew the 
ers well, and secretary of the Community Class in # 
when Mrs. Juno was president. She is 2 home-make 
whose household first children, then “ 
grands and finally “offisland” children for whom € 
no beds in the school dormitories, have kept o 
Penn. 

In continuing the work at the Sales House, she ti 
the mantle with dignity. Mrs. Juno’s test had o 
was splendidly met in 1911 when a second great 
wrecked so many island homes; Mrs. Virginia has 
face the emergency brought about by the boll weevil 

Along with the ordinary vicissitudes of life, and 
casional visitations of fever and storm and pest’ 
sotched the countryside, changes have come to the 
and to the people in quick succession—changes nis 
for youth and growth, but which none the less h 
men’s souls—and women’s of this older concise 
described, The making of the print shop over into 
house was a stall one significant of many, as Penn 
has expanded from academic to industrial training—a 
that conceives the whole Island as its class room, it 
and shop, / 

There were many who loved the old ways ¢ 
Mrs, Juno was one and yet she could look on all the 4 
coming to the island and its people with confidence i 
of fear or distrust. It was the same in her attitude 1 
the school and its revolutionary change from the «a 
“We had dear leaders,” she said one day in op 
founders, “They planted for us a little bush, 
waited until it grew up, and acorn fell, We oug 
thankful for God ain’t leave us alone, but has 
young doves to de Island” The two successors * 
founders, the “young doves,” found qualities of loyal 
untiring devotion to duty in this Negro woman, 
slave, a good representative of the Penn School 
wonderful friend during those early years when they 
young and daring to the conservative Islands, 

The Mrs, Junos in the world, of whatever race, 7 
bridges needed between the old and the new, Wh 
prayed in one of our services, saying, “Darlin’ Je 
to bind us all together with a bandage of love,” she 
unknowingly expressed one of the greatest needs 
community, For those who work for its upbuilding 
many blunders, all unwittingly, and can often fee 
ness of heart and mind, that needs the “bandage ¢ 
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“Ts hea man seit pick and eve the digging of 
holes for telephone poles is a slow and arduous task. 
Under favorable soil conditions three to five holes are 
for him . an average day's work. Under adverse condi- 
- tions perhaps he can account for only one, When the 
i hole i is dug, eight or ten men are required to raise the 
cel with pikes. 


But the hole-borer with derrick attached, operated 
_ by only three men, can erect as many as eighty poles 
OPS PhD Shin day—releasing for other telephone work upwards 
a hg ih if jibe forty men. 
ie _ Hundreds of devices to ‘quicken telephone construc- 
Nps Bie, to increase its safety to the employee, and to effect 
Be Ppnvehatee are being utilized in the Bell System. Experi- 
_ ments are constantly being made to find the better and 
_ shorter way to do a given job. Each tool invented for 
_ the ‘industry must be developed to perfection. 


ee i ay Jn the aggregate these devices to multiply man-power 

; mean an enormous yearly saving of time, labor and 
ae i! a money throughout the whole Bell Systern. Without them 
iy gan? He telephone service would be rendered neither as promptly, 
SD) bata as efficiently 1 nor as economically as it is to-day. 


: “BELL SYSTEM” 


pik. 


Fy AND ASSOCIATED. ‘COMPANIES 


/ ) HERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


wh 
‘ on ina sya Univers nichions and all directed toward Better Service 


No More | 


OT so many years. ago 
enemy of childhood. All over 


ful toll. And the reece was 
that three- 
quarters of 
its victims 
wete little 
tots under 

ce six—hardly 
more than babies. Swiftly it 
struck with deadly result— 
without warning and there 
was No sure way to, combat it. 


membrane. 


tagious. 
Then came 


once enjoyed a 
. better chance - 
in their strug- 
gle for life. : : 
Andthe Diph- 4 


Here abel rate was lowered. But. Antitoxin._ 


is effective only after Diphtheria develops. It 
checks the progress of the disease—but it does . 
not give lasting protection. Now comes a great | 
triumph of medical science—the Prevention of 


Diphtheria! 


Today, eminent specialists state eS and deh 
nitely that through modern preventive treatment— 


: Diphtheria can be stamped out! 


Some children are able to resist the germs, of 
Diphtheria. Others are not. The wonderful dis- 
covery of Dr, Schick of Vienna, is now being > 
used to show’ which children need protection— — 
which are susceptible and which are not. The ~ 


Diph 


Schick Test consists in giving the ch 
Diphtheria was the black | fter 
days, a red spot appears where the injection 
‘made, the child is susceptible, If. no Py 
the child is immune. — : 


the world it claimed a fright- 


November is Danger-Time 
Diphtheria | is especially prev- — 
alent in November. The disease | 


is caused by a germ that lodges 
in the throat and. later edna a 


Diphtheria is extremely con-' 


Have your children's Hirpaed ; 


Antitoxin. examined at the first suggestion hacen week for three 
Children who of a cold or of a fever. weeks. 

received this Seek medical advice on having The Schick Test dou n 
treatment at your children Schick-Tested and the: child immune 


made immune by the Toxin- 
Antitoxin Treatment to the 
hace of sane 


If, aft r 


injection in the skin of the arm. | 


* Ghaldeane vas hee 
SchickTest that they 
to Diphtheria can be 
‘once the foe 
-ventive Treat-— 
ment. This: 
‘treatment con- 
sists. of three 
injections of 
Toxin - Anti- 
toxin, one each 


authorities agree th 
Toxin - Antitoxin _T. 
does. Experience sho 
both test and treatm 
: painless. and. Ragas 


¥f you ie them— ee 
Make them safe Sa 


Experienced Health Boards urge that 
you take your children at once to a. 
physician and have them protected 
from this deadly scourge by means of % 
~ the Toxin-Antitoxin Treatment. The & 
1 people who are introducing the Schick 
Test into the public schools need your { 
heartiest co-operation. If your child { 
brings home a request for your ap- \f 
‘proval for the Test or the Toxin- { 
Antitoxin treatment, do. not hesitate: 4 
“to! give permission. 2 


hy 


Thirty years ago, 115 out of 


every 100,000 persons died of 
Diphtheria each year. In re- 
cent years, the number has 
. been 15 per 100,000. But, even 
at this low fizure, there are 


more than 15,000 deaths from 
Diphtheria annually’ in the 
Unitéd States. 

The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company is making every 


‘METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE ¢ COMPANY o 


effort to teach mothers that 
this disease is entirely prevent- 


able and urges them, as well as - 
others in charge of children, to ” 
take no chances with Diph- 


theria. 


Asa result of the educational 


campaign among its policy- 


holders, there has been a very. 
marked decline in the death . 


rate from Diphtheria among) 


cishdven fasieed in the ‘Com BE 
pany. Between 1911and 1922, | 
declined 34.1 percent. | — 
It is still. lower 80 far i in 1923. 


the rate 


one interested. 
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